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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It may be that the reader has had occasion, 
at some passage of his life, to visit the dingy 
purlieus of Lincoln's Inn ; and that, to beguile 
away an interval^ until the lawyer who should 
tackle his adversary would be disengaged^ he 
has sauntered, with uncertain step, through the 
New and the Old Square, and up and down the 
avenue of elms in the Society's gardens. Upon 
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SHch an occasion^ the white-faced, black-coated 
clerks, bustling silently to and fro, with bun- 
dles of papers under their arms, would hardly 
attract his attention; but he may chance to 
have noticed a tall, solitary old gentleman, 
in a rusty black suit and yam stockings, 
pacing the gardens with a melancholy gait: 
and if so, then is he not altogether unac- 
quainted with the author of the following pages. 
For that solitary old gentleman was a Welsh- 
man, and visited his native Vale of Glamorgan 
every long vacation ; but at other times was to 
be found either pacing the gardens, as above 
described, or in a high-backed elbow-chair, be- 
fore a table of disorderly books and papers, in 
an arduous chamber abundantly hung with 
cobweb. Here he would often fix his eyes upon 
vacuity, and wrinkle the summit of his forehead^ 
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as smiles passed like sunshine over his face p 
until, starting to his pen, he would incontinently 
fall to writing in a vellum-covered note-hook. 
And when, at length, the honest gentleman was 
^^ gathered to his fathers," in that note-book 
were found, amongst other things, the following 
contents. 
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THE VALE OF GLAMORGAN. 



NOS CALAN GAUAF. 

In the course of a ramble one evening, with 
my nephew Davy, we came upon the long, low, 
thatched dwelling of old Ewythr Jenkin, re- 
markable for its air of comfort, even amongst 
the comfortable little white-washed villages that 
spangle over our vale. We stood and regarded 
'■^^ it silently for a moment, and then, giving each 
other a look, we passed over the polished stone 
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2 NOS CALAN GAUAF. 

stile, through the small flower-court, edged with 
poplars, and entering by the spacious porch, 
found the hale old yeoman entertaining a party of 
the village farmers^ with their wives[and families^ 
in commemoration of Nos Calan Gauaf^ or 
"The eve of the coming of winter," as the 
Welsh call AUhallow-tide Eve. 

We soon joined with them, heartily enough, 
at the apples and nuts, and ale. For the far- 
mers* wives there was a glass of meiheglin. The 
servants^ too, of the farm and household, en- 
joyed themselves in groups about the window- 
places, while two or three got a share of the 
mirth that sparkled in our circle, by crouching 
on the hobs, under the spacious chimney. 

Nos Calan Gauaf is one of the Text nos 
Ysbrydnosy or " Three nights for Spirits," upon 
which elves and goblins, and all sorts of sprites^ 
are fonder than usual of Welsh company, and 
frequent every merry circle, and may be wrought 
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upon, by proper enchantments, to give an in- 
sight into futurity. So, as is' usual up6n such 
occasions, the young' fblks soon began' to seek, 
by a rariety of tricks and chahnd, fbt* ati inti- 
mation df tbeir matrimonial fortubes. A shovel 
was placed against the fite, dnd on it a; boy and 
a girl put eiach a grain of wbeat, side by side. 
Presently, thesis edged towards 6ach other ; oM 
grain would bob its head, for a bow, no doubt— 
and the other make an awkward sort of a curtsy. 
Then^ little by little, they would swell, and look 
hot, until, anon^ " screwing up their courage to 
the sticking place," they cleared the shovel at 
a bound. If both grains went off together, it 
was a sign that the young pair would jump to- 
gether into matrimony; but if they took dif- 
ferent directions, or went off at different times, 
the omen was unhappy, and would often brfhg a 
sigh from the simple creatures. This led the 
older ones to relate what ^'tricltt" and charms 
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NOS CALAN GAUAF. 



they had tried in their younger days, and the 
strange and ominous sights that had sometimes 
ensued. Then Ewythr Jenkin, taking the pipe 
from his mouthy and handing the tankard to a 
dusky person, who was squatted on a stool in the 
corner, chewing tobacco, requested he would 
favour us with the story of what had once oc- 
curred to him of that sort. This he did, as 
follows* 



TEIR NOS TSBRIDNOS. 



"There is now," said the dusky man, 
*^ many a long year gone by, since I was living 
with my uncle that is dead ; but I shall never 
forget the last Nos Calan Gauaf I spent there. 
We were a large party, old and young, all to- 
gether in the old hall ; and a great many of us 
roistering young fellows made ourselves merry 
. enough, and drank the ale as though it had 
been nothing but Glasdwr ; and kicked up no 
little uproar in romping and gamboling with the 
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frisky wenches. At last some of us thought of 
trying the trick that should show whom we 
should marry; and Catty Evan being there, 
we got her to tell us all about the manner of 
doing it. Sure enough, my uncle and other 
old ones said it was a sort of thing not to be 
joked with, as, indeed, we had soon reason to 
know, but we were not then to be daunted. 
I was the foremost of these roistering blades, 
and had the ale, perhaps, more in my head, 
and so I was the first to try it. 

" And, sure enough, I went off by myself to 
the churchyard, and turned my coat and my 
waistcoat, and wore them inside out. Catty Evan 
h$id desired me to say the Lord's prayer back- 
wards ; but my heart misgave me, and I stopped 
short before saying anything very bad. Then 
I began to walk round about the church ; and a 
fearful thing I can promise you it was to do; 
for the night was dismal, and the wind pasged 
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by me in sudden puffs^ and rustled the branches 
of the old yew trees, and at times even made the 
bells in the belfry creek before it/ Every now 
and then a bat swept round me; a screech-owl 
hooted close by; my feet were tripped by the 
rank, long grass, and then I stumbled over the 
grave^stones. However I got through it all, 
and went round about the church the right num- 
ber of times, and the last time, I entered the 
porch, and put my finger through the key-hole. 
Indeed^ I have often since wondered^ as you do 
now, I dare say, how I could be so bold and 
venturesome ; but I had made up my mind, you 
see, to the thing, and so I went through with it. 
"Well, after this, I began to return home> 
and that at a pretty quick pace. But I had not 
^one far down the lane toward the house, be- 
fore I saw, in the middle of the hedge, a thin, 
tall figure, that one could not distinguish, with 
glaring eyes, and great teeth, grinning from one 
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ear to the other ; while all within seemed like 
fire that one might think not earthly. Then 
came a wild laughing shout, from behind the 
hedge, that might indeed stagger one quite. 
But I was too old for such a trick : so I went 
up in a huff, and knocked down the hollow tur- 
nip with the candle inside it, from off the gate- 
post, and kicked it to pieces, and walked on 
quietly to the house. 

" Now, when 1 came to the hall, where the folks 
were gathered round the fire, just as we may be 
here, they all stopped talking for a moment, 
and turned their eyes towards me. And 
*Lord,' says one, 'how pale he is!' and 
^ Sure,' says another, *he has seen some- 
thing ! ' And some of the wenches giggled, and 
others opened their eyes quite wide, and poked 
forward their faces to see me ; and some of the 
old people winked hard at one another ; and the 
rest shook their heads, and said no good would 
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come of such doiogs. I took my seat in a pet, 
and told them not to stare at me as though I 
were a ghost, but to give me some ale after my 
walk. The folks observed my voice tremble a 
little as I spoke, and they all declared I must 
have seen something, and wanted to know what 
it was. But between the good ale and the com- 
pany, my spirits got up again, and I determined 
to go through with the trick. So I got a pair 
of garters from one of the girls, but, sure 
enough, with a great deal of trouble; and I 
wove them into a true-lover's knot, saying over 
some fearful words as I plaited them, and I laid 
the knot under my shirt, next my heart, till I 
went to bed. 

" And now, you see, the neighbours went o£F 
to their homes ; the wives with their husbands, 
and the girls with their sweethearts, if they had 
any, and those that had none, giggling and joking, 
and teasing those that had, and playing off 
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all manner of tricks upon them, and saying a 
thousand sly things. But Catty Evan, as she 
was a-going, told me in a whisper^ to be of stout 
h^art, and do the thing through, and she would 
warrant I should see something that night as 
would be worth the seeing. 

"Well, as I was going to say, they were. all 
gone away ; and my uncle and his people were 
all gone to bed ; and I was left alone in the old 
hall, with my eyes fixed upon the fire, that was 
dying away under the large chimney. Slow and 
regular came the tick ! tick ! tick ! of the clock, 
sounding louder by far than ever I had heard 
it in my life before. A cricket chirped here apd 
there upon the hearth ; and before the fire two 
or three dogs and a cat, lay snoring, and 
every now and then pricking up one ear, and 
slapping their tails upon the ground. I began 
now to feel very lonely, and my heart almost 
misgave me. But I had made up my mind, you 
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see, to do the thing, and, if possible, without 
thinking about it ; so, all of a sudden, I jumped 
up, and seizing a candle, marched off with a 
steady pace towards bed. 

^' Well, now, you won't believe how resolutely 
I fastened the door of my room, and pushed my 
hand into my bosom, and pulled out the charm, 
and put it under the bolster. I wonder, myself, 
sometimes, how I could do it ! Then I whisked 
off my clothes in a jiffy, and jumped into bed ; 
but I had forgot to put out the candle ; so I was 
obliged to get out of bed again, to do that. 

" Now, when I was fairly in bed, a cold sweat 
came over me, and a body at the other end of 
the room might have heard my heart go pit-a- 
pat ; and I was, to be sure, in a terrible quan- 
dary. At first, I kept my head under the 
clothes ; but that would not do. Then I deter- 
mined to keep my head up as usual, and to 
think no more about it ; but that, I can promise 
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310U, was no easy matter: try all I would, I 
could . think of nothing else. And there, I 
heard the clock ticking and ticking, as loud and 
as regular as when I was in the hall ; and now 
and then one of the dogs would give a groan, 
that seemed to echo all through the house; and 
the moon- beams shone in through the window, 
so clear and so beautiful, and played about this 
thing and thai in the dusky room, making the 
old furniture look like all the odd things one 
could fancy, as one's eye wandered about from 
one to another; and then, at last, to cut a long 
story short she that I had been doing all this to 
get a sight of, came, and stood by the side of 
the bed, and smiled upon me ; and I saw her as 
plainly as I see any of you now/' 

« Saw her ? Who ? " 

" Aye, aye, now ; there's the question. I 
never saw her like before, or since ; and some 
that are wiser than I, when they heard how she 
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was dressed, have said, that I shall only find her 
in a land that is- beyond the sea." 



Some of those who had been* trying tricks 

« 

that night, now looked oddly enough at one 
another. The girls spoke to each other in 
whispers, and the men passed round the tank- 
ard in silence ; when a snub-nosed, goggle-eyed 
younker, offered to inform them of as notable a 
trick as they had just heard related. 



THE MAID'S TRICK. 




'« Oh, to be sure !" said he, *' what hard 
times it is with the wenches until they get 
husbands ! We never fancy, when we see their 
downcast looks, all so shy and modest, and 
their fingers twirling their apron strings, that 
the hussies are all the time fishing for sweet- 
hearts ! 

" But you shall hear how it was with little 
Gwen Rees, when she was in her teens, and 
whose father and mother, although they were 
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labouring people, yet were so proud of their 
daughter, that they had never set the little minx 
to work of any sort, but had dandled her up 
like a little lady. Thus she had grown up as 
plump, and as soft, and as delicate as you please ; 
and, to tell the truth, her hazle eye, under its 
long lashes, and the soft dimples on her cheeks 
and chin, and her rosy lips, now and then let- 
ting her teeth peep between, and her full white 
neck and swelling bosom, and plenty of chesnut 
hair in curls about her face, made altogether 
such a person as no young Miss in Wales need 
have been ashamed of. 

" Now, as you may easily suppose, there were 
plenty of young fellows who liked to gaze at 
Gwen, and who would leer lovingly on her, and 
chuck her delicate little dimpled chin with their 
hard brawny fingers, and steal a kiss ; and talk 
soft nothings, and every thing of that sort, when 
opportunity oflFered; but there was none who 
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talked of marriage; — and this Gwen thought 
something hard. For although her old mother 
told her often enough, * not for the world, to 
have any thing to say to the men ; for that they 
were all such deceivers ! — and that it would be 
a sad thing indeed, for such a young giddy 
thing as she, to have her head turned with the 
nonsense they'd tell her ; yet could not Gwen 
be persuaded that the men were all such mere 
monsters, or that a husband or a sweetheart 
was any such very bad thing ; or that she was 
at all too young for either the one or the other. 
Then she was so ready to think that this young 
spark and that had fallen in love with her, that 
she would blush and look shy, and turn her 
head away, whenever she met them ; and then 
she would puzzle herself in fancying which she 
would like best for a husband ; for this was a 
* very proper young man,' and that had * a very 
winning way;' and so there was none with- 
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out his good quality. Many and many were the 
roots of fern that she plucked up and cut, to find 
in them them the first letter of her true lover's 
name; and other tricksj not a few, she tried, 
but very little to her satisflGu^tion ; and at last she 
became so perplexed ai^4 impatient, that on a 
Nos Ysbrydnos, she determined to try a very 
curious trick indeed, by which she should be 
sure to know whether she should be married 
within the next year, and who her husband was 
to be. This was the Maid's Trick, which none 
but true maids were to try ; for if any others 
meddled with it, they would soon have good 
reason to repent of their impudence, — ^as spirits 
are not to be bamboozled in such matters, I 
warrant you. 

" So, on that Christmas Eve, after her father 
and mother had gone to bed, what did the little 
hussy do; but put a good stock of coal on the fire, 
and lay a clean cloth on the table, and then set 
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upon it air the good things she could find in the 
bouse ; and among the rest, she toasted, very 
nicely, two large slices of cheese. Then, — 
would you think it ? she took ofi^ her clothes, 
one \}y one, standing all the time before the fire, 
and looking fearfully about, lest even a mouse 
should see. her : and her ^own she flung on one 
stool, and her petticoat on another, until, — I am 
almost ashamed to tell it, — she even took ofi* 
her smock, and gave it in that place, a thorough 
washing in a pail of clear spring water, and 
then spread it carefully over the back of a chair 
that she turned before the fire. 

" So now, having done all this, as the trick 
requires, she stole off softly, holding in her 
breath, and moving on tip-toe, to her bed, which 
was in the room right above ; and she crept into 
bed, and drew her pretty face under the clothes, 
and pressed her hand against her side, where 
her little heart went throb ! throb ! throb ! like 
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the pendulum of a clock, only a great deal 
quicker. Then she made herself as quiet as a 
mouse, and listened to try to hear if her smock 
and the supper had drawn the spirit of her hus- 
band-to-be to the fire. For a long time, all 
was as quiet as could be ; but, sure enough, at 
last, she heard a stately tramping along the 
floor of the room below; and then a stool 
slightly moved, and then there was a bounce 
upon the table. *0, oh!* said little Gwen to 
herself, *I shall now surely have a husband 
within the year !' And with that, a strong de- 
sire came over her to have a peep at his spirit, 
that she might know which of the young fellows 
it was to be. So she stole out of bed, to peep 
through the wide crannies of the chamber-floor. 
And down she went softly, on her hands and ^ 
knees,' and quietly put her eye to the cranny, to 
see the gentleman regaling himself below, and 
making much of her fresh-washed smock. And 
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what do you think now she saw ? Why some- 
thing like a huge black cat, licking his chaps, 
after having devoured the plateful of toasted 
cheese, — ^his long whiskers dripping with gravy, 
— ^his fiery eyes glaring on this side and that, 
and his tremendous tail lashing his sides, as 
with fierce delight. Then he pricked up his 
ears, and giving a knowing look, he stretched 
out his paw to the poor girl's smock, which he 
began to play with and dandle. *0h dear!' 
cried little Gwen Rees, *I am sure I'll never 
marry Old Scratch !'" 



There was here a little giggling, and a wink, 
tipped with a smile, or a " hem " from one to 
the other, until my nephew Davy scraped his 
throat, and said, very gravely, he did not think 
it was always necessary to use tricks or charms 
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upon the Teir Nos Ysbrydnos, to see the phan- 
tom of the person you are to marry. " I recol- 
lect," said he, " Thomas Williams, the preacher^ 
relating, and no one could doubt him, tliat long 
before his marriage he had gone from home, 
and slept in the hills upon a Nos Ysbrydnos^ 
He used no tricks or charms whatever; yef, 
just as he got into bed, the door opened, the 
room filled with light, and the mother of the 
young woman whom he afterwards married^ 
walked in, with her daughter in her hand. 
" Here, Thomas," said she; "t am going; but 
I leave Mary for you." And then, in a moment 
all was dark. When he got home he found that 
the old woman, who had been for some time 
bed-ridden, had died at the very moment of the 
apparition." 

««Hah!" said Ewythr Jenkin; '* talking of 
preachers, I recollect something very remarkable 
occurring to one once." ^ 
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All joined in begging to know what it was; 
and after the old man had rested his chin for Sr 
little upon the head of his stick, he began as 

follows. 



THE REVIVAL. 



^'Well!" said Ewythr Jenkin, ^*how plain 
now, I seem to see things, that happened 
the Lord knows how many long years ago ! It 
is just like looking the wrong way through a spy- 
. glass — ^the objects, although dwindled in the dis- 
tance to a very small size, remain as plain and 
distinct as ever. 

" Now, it was in those days when my blood 
was young, and before I had as yet sown my 
wild oats, that I had once the mishap to have a 
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bantling given me by a servant girl. But 
although she was a smart wench, and likely 
enough to make a fool of any man, yet, you 
see, my old father, who, God forgive him, had 
been bad enough in that way in his day, would 
make no allowances, but stormed and raved at 
a terrible rate. My mother, too, poor thing, 
sighed often, and looked at me through her 
tears; until, what with one and the other, I 
could stand it no longer. So what did I do to 
mend the matter, but run off to my mother's 
relations, far away in the west; and there I 
staid with them a longAil time, until the old 
folks sent for me back again. 

" And, sure enough, very decent people those 
relations were, and well to do in the world; and 
very serious too, being of the Baptist sect. 
Never, good folks, were they so proud as when 
they had the preacher to their house; when a 
mighty to-do there would be amongst the women. 
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to regale him upon the best tbey had, and a 
great onslaught would they make upon the 
poultry, and tea and short cake would always be 
smoking there then. 

" Yet all this good cheer did not make matters 
go quite smoothly; for a preacher, you see, of 
great gifts, interfered, and stopped my relation's 
daughter from marrying a young man that had 
been a-courting.of her, but who did not belong 
to their connection. *A daughter of Israel,' 
said he, ^must not be given in marriage to a 
Philistine.' However, the girl was a nice girl, 
and likely to have some dowry to boot; so what 
did the young man do, but go to their meetings, 
and hang out a long face, and then become con- 
verted, and get baptised. And that baptism of 
his I shall never forget; for a great revival took 
place there then, and the most fearful thing it 
was that ever I saw. 

'^ It was of an evening in the autumn, in a 
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little valley, that had a stream of water at the 
bottom. The clouds were in black pillars along 
the sky, and the air seemed to hang quite still 
and breathless ; only now and then there would 
be a wonderful shaking of a tree or bush, while 
all about it remained unmoved. 

" Great numbers of people gathered on the 
side of the .valley to hear the preacher. He 
stood above them; and close under him the 
young man to be baptized, with a handkerchief 
about his head, and another round his waist, 
for the preacher to dip him by. The people, 
with their heads uncovered, clustered below. 

" The preacher raised his hands and eyes to- 
wards heaven, and prayed. After that, they 
all, with one voice, sang a hymn. Then the 
preacher took the Bible, and letting it fall open, 
cried out * No matter where ! — every word here 
is the word of God ! ' And then he poured 
forth the Spirit amongst them. 
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"And there, indeed, was the working of it to 
be seen ! For some time the preacher would 
run on without stop in his discourse, raising his 
voice, at the same time with his quivering hand, 

w 

higher and higher; until, on a sudden, a low 
catching murmur would pass through' the con- 
gregation: and a sound of sighs, and groans, 
and sobbings, with now and then a short cry of 
joy or trouble, would rise, at first softly, then 
louder and louder, until, at last, it seemed to 
die away in the heavens ! 

" Then you might see the women, in couples, 
taking each other by the hand, and with a 
moan, throw themselves into a see-saw moMon. 
The men looked wildly upwards; while the 
children tried to get hold of their parents' 
hands, and stared with fear and wonder upon 
their altered faces. Louder and louder grew 
the sound of groans from some, and of re- 
joicing from others. Parties of men and wo- 
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men went up and down, hand in hand, jumping 
and singing, and crying out * Gogoniant I ' 

" Presently the preacher led the young man 
into the stream, and; in the Holy Name, soused 
him backwards under the water. Then, after 
they had come up, all wet and dripping, the 
congregation began to go away ; and you might 
see them in pairs and in groups, singing and 
jumping together; the women with their clothes 
torn, and without hats or caps, and their hair 
flying about their faces and breasts. 

"Now, after this, there was nothing to be 
heard in my relation's house but singing and 
prajring, or, maybe, the preacher discoursing 
nobly of some doctrine. It was all rejoicing 
there then, for the grace they had found. 
You might see people, when at their work in 
the fields, singing and turning their eyes up 
wildly, and then falling suddenly on their knees 
to pray. But my relation's daughter went be- 
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yond them all in grace. SometimeBi indeed, 
when the preacher would be discoursing^ she 
would look at him with swoln eyes, and seem 
to forget everything: — ^but then* on a sudden, 
a wildness would come pver her; and she would 
jump up, and take him by the hand: and so, 
encouraging one another, they would begin 
their awful rejoicing; first rocking from side 
to side, then jumping, and passing up and 
down. 

"And now, you see, things had gone on like 
this for some time, when we found there was 
one about the place that did not stomach it at 
all. My relation's house was a large old Place, 
where a great family had lived in times past, 
and now a Booka-bo belonged to it. This, 
you know, is generally a good-natured sort of 
a goblin, and will do many a turn for a tidy 
maid. Oftentimes^ there, I have known them, 
at churning, sweep up the kitchen, and make up 
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a good fire the last thing at night, and put the 
chum with the cream in it on the whitened 
hearth, and a basin of fresh cream on the hob; 
and in the morning they would find that the 
Booka-bo had emptied the basin, and Had 
churned so busily, that with a thump or two the 
butter would come presently." 

•* Well-to-be-sure, only think ! " exclaimed 
all the women, at this part of Ewythr Jenkin's 
narration. 

" Wait," said the old man, " and you shall 
hear something more wonderful still. 



"As I was going to say, all that ranting and 
gloomy proceeding did not please the Booka-bo 
at all. He much preferred to see the good folks 
make merry with the ale round the fire ; and a 
jolly harvest-home or a noswaith lawen was 
more to his taste a good deal : — as, indeed, he 
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showed more than once. For> one evening, 

when the family were at prayers after supper, 

a farm-hoy cried out that the Booka-ho was 

grinning at them through the window. Another 

time, unseen, he plucked the stool from under 

the preacher's elbows, and let him flat on his 

face, in the middle of a notable holding forth. 

And again^ in the midst of their devotions, 

he would set the fire-irons a-j angling on the 

hearth, or put the dogs a-howling, or throw the 

maids into fits; or, in short, practice any devilry 

he could think of, to annoy and disturb the 

preacher. 

"And so, you see, it was after the Revival had 

lasted some time, much against the Booka-bo's 

liking, that one evening on which the preacher 

and my relation's daughter had both gone out, 

— the girl presently returned in a fright, and 

said something had surely happened to the 

preacher, for he had given a terrible shriek in a 

c 5 
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neighbouring field. We ran there directly, 
and, sure enough, found him on his back, as 
stiff as could be. But by and bye he fetcUed 
his breath, and after being raised a little on 
his sitting, he began to open his eyes, slowly 
one after the other, as though he expected 
to find himself in some other world than this. 
And so, little by little, he took courage, and 
got up, and taking my relation's arm, pressed 
it with his own, and turning up his eyes, said, 
' It was not every one that could see what 
he had seen and be a living man!' Here, of 
course, we all pressed to know what it was 
he had seen. So he said as how he was walk- 
ing there, reading in his hymn-book, when 
fear came upon him, that made his bones to 
shake. A shadow crept upon him from behind; 
and when he turned round, it was himself! 
The person, the dress, the book — all exactly 
the same ! He looked into its face; when. 
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as their eyes met, the spectre put its finger 
to its nose and gave such a wink as dashed 
jthe preacher quite, so that he shrieked out, 
and feU upon the ground. 

^ ^ Pooh, man,' said my relation, ^ it was 
only one of the Booka-bo's tricks!' and we 
all set up a great laugh. 

"The preacher, however, took it to heart; 
and the next morning he told us as how he 
looked on it as a warning to leave those parts. 
So he mounted his old horse, which was a lean 
black one, with a long mane and tail, and a 
shaggy coat. And it was every body's wonder 
to see the beast, that used to be quite heavy 
and sluggish, hardly drawing one crooked leg 
after another as he was kicked and flogged 
along, — ^now all fire and mettle, snorting and 
pawing the ground, and with, as it were, two 
candles shining in its eyes, that used to be 
drowsy enough under their heavy lids. And 
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theD, when the preacher had mounted^ the old 
beast bounded off in a fury, and was out of 
sight in a twinkling ; but we heard the sound 
of his hoofs among the hills for a long while 
after. And presently one of the boys came 
running, and out of breath, and said they had 
passed by him ; and that as he crouched in the 
hedge, to be out of the way, he should see the 
horse flying like lightning, his eyes like balls 
of fire, the breath bursting in clouds out of his 
nostrils, the bit of the bridle fast between his 
teeth, and his head out in a line with his neck ; 
while the preacher clung to his mane, and was 
looking round, horror-struck, at the Booka-bo, 
who had got up behind and was grinning with 
rare delight. And, what is wonderful, we could 
never hear of any one that saw them afterwards, 
or learn what became of preacher or horse. 
My relation's daughter used, indeed, to say that 
she heard the sound of the horse's hoofs in the 
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Bight time about the house; which some of us 
took for nothing but fancy ; but the old people 
said the Booka-bo was too fond of a ride not to 
give the old horse a benefit, and that in all 
likelihood he cut a caper on it round the country 
every night. 



SPECTRE HAUNTS. 

Davy and I, in walking home, were coming, 
musing and silent, down the lane, when he drew 
towards me, and said, " Strange things, uncle, 
are these stories; and so vouched fori There 
is our boy, Shanko, declares, that as he was 
going with the waggon to the hills for coal, a 
little after midnight, through this very lane, he 
was pursued by the Phantom-lady, who, they say, 
promenades here every night, with her arms 
a-kimbo, and her tall, taper figure dressed in a 
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scarlet bodice, and large blue petticoat. Shanko 
set the team into a full gallop, and was terribly 
frightened. Had she got on one of the horses, 
as she is fond of doing, the Lord knows when 
they would have stopped 1" 

" Certainly," I replied, " I have heard from 
others of that Lady; and in regard to such 
Haunts of Goblins, I recollect well hearing 
old Anthony, whom nobody doubted, say, that 
when he was a young man he lived as farm- 
servant at Wilton; and that the narrow lane, 
near there, leading from M ousiad to Liswomey- 
crossways, was haunted by a Gwyllgi^ or Spec- 
tre-dog. Jenkin of Wilton, the farmer with 
whom Anthony lived, was returning home 
through that lane, flustered, from market one 
night, on a young mare, when she suddenly 
reared up perpendicular, and let him ofli and 
then galloped home furiously, and stood tremb- 
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ling by the door. Off they all set to look for 
the old farmer ; and soon found him on his back 
in the mud, hiccuping, and swearing roundly at 
the Gwyllgi that had so frightened the mare. 

" Indeed, Anthony himself met it on one oc- 
casion, in coming from courting, of a Sunday 
night. At first he saw two large, bright, moon- 
like eyes, approaching. When it 'came up, 
the head and upper part seemed of lu^man 
form, but the body and limbs like those of a 
large, bright-spotted dog. Anthony aimed a 
blow at it with his hat, but felt nothing; — al- 
though it generally happens that persons meeting 
the Gywllgi are so struck with terror at the 
glare of its eyes, or perhaps its unearthly howl, 
that they fall, and remain long senseless. In- 
deed it is well known how a tall young English 
squire who in former times sojourned in the 
Vale, was one night strolling out, full of liquor 
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and smoking tobacco, with two or three boon- 
companions^ in passing a Gwyllgi's haunt, he 
heard a howl he could never forget, and that 
made him often afterwards in thinking of it, 
look down with a very grave face. None of our 
Goblins, Davy, bear any love to the Saison," 

" It is true enough,'* said Davy ; " and look, 
uncle," he continued; "how often it happens 
that old rumours of certain places being haunted 
by spirits at unrest, get confirmed by the dis- 
covery there of human bones, belonging, no 
doubt, to some one who had an untimely end 
and no christian burial. This was the case at 
Pont-yr-ysbryd, where the spectres of a lady 
and a child had been frequently seen, — upon 
one occasion by a clergyman, in broad day-light, 
walking in the fields there. He heeded them 
little at the time, but presently went home, and 
fainted. Here, at length, some workmen in 
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quarrying for lime-stone, found behind the 
hedge, two skeletons, answering in size the 
description of the spectres. In the lane by 
Picketstone, too, the farm*seryants protested 
that they often saw a tall pedlar's ghost ; but 
although there was some old rumour of a 
Scotch pedlar having been murdered there, 
they were scarcely believed, until immense large 
bones were afterwards found buried by the 
road-side." 

Davy was now getting warm upon his sub- 
ject, and continued, " The most remarkable 
case, however, uncle," said he, " of the unrest of 
spirits, is where hoarders of money, or it is even 
said, those who have hidden any metal, were it 
only a piece of old iron, die while it is secreted. 
Never, here, is it said, do those spirits rest, until 
the hidden treasure be taken by a living hand, 
and thrown down the stream of the river Ogmore. 



^ 
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Only now lately a tailor's wife at Lantwit, who 
had been up to that time a stout, hale woman, 
was haunted and teased by a spirit until she 
became mere skin and bone, for not choosing to 
take a hoard honestly to the Ogmore. For 
a long while the woman, knowing by the spirit's 
haunts that there was a hoard in the house, 
had a mind to keep it for her own purposes. 
The bell-ringers, however, found her in return- 
ing from Church late in the evening in a sad 
plight in the Church-lane ; and she told them, 
when she came to herself, that having at last 
consented, for the sake of quiet, to take the 
hoard to the Ogmore, the spirit had wafted her 
through the air so high that she saw the 
church-loft and all the houses, below her, as 
though she were in a balloon. In her flurry 
she threw the treasure up the stream and 
not down ; when the Spirit, with a savage 
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look, tossed her into a whirlwind, and she 
knew not how. in the world she had got back 
again." 

"Then, again, there is another quite fresh 
instance of the same thing at Brincethin. A 
girl was going one fine summer evening for 
water to a well in a green pasture field, where 
there was the ruin of an old house. Suddenly 
something like lightning shot swiftly round her. 
The girl was frightened, and returned home 
quickly. The next evening the same thing 
happened; but the girl now looking askance 
along the ground, as the brightness glanced 
round her, perceived the lower part of an antique 
female figure, having on high-heeled, peaked 
shoes, with immense buckles. She ran home 
in a desperate fright, and soon had all the 
neighbourhood about her. They persuaded 
her to go again, and ask the spirit in the Holy 
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Name, what it wanted. This she did, and had 
to take a hoard from under a hearth-stone in 
the ruin, to the Ogmore. The spirit had a very 
old fashioned look, and was « quaintly dressed ; 
but made a most thankful curtsev when the 
hoard was thrown down the stream." 

" But the most remarkable instance of all," 
said Davy, "is that of the woman at St. Donatts. 
She had lived in the small cottage where she 
still continues, on the side of the coom there, 
with an old curmudgeon of a money hoarder, 
and after his death complained to the neigh- 
bours that his spirit would allow her no rest. 
Her appearance indeed shewed there was 
something the matter ; for although she had 
always been grizzly enough, yet now she became 
so gaunt and odd, as not only to be a fright 
to the children, but to make even grown people 
feel queer when they met her. 
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" This was at the time when the folks here- 
abouts began to be methodistical ; so they 
proposed, as the best thing for the haunted wo- 
man's rehef, to have a prayer meeting at her 
house ; and accordingly several serious persons 
met there one night to pray and sing. They 
found the woman gruff and strange to their de- 
votions. Presently, however, they filled the 
cottage^ and sang and prayed at a great rate. 
In the midst of it, the woman cried out, ^ There 
he is ! — ^there he is ! ' The people stared, but 
could see nothing. They then desired her to 
ask, in the Holy Name, what it wanted. She 
did so; but they could hear no answer. The 
woman, however, now again asked * Where is 
it?' — and then went to the fire-place, and 
stretching her arm up the chimney, brought 
down what seemed to be a bag of money from a 
secret nook there. She turned round, and cry- 
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ing out, * Let me go ! — let me go ! ' slipped 
through them, out of the house, in a twinkling. 
There were some young men standing by the 
door, who followed her at full speed directly. 
It was a fine moonlight night ; and they saw her 
mount before them over the stile, into the road, 
without touching it, and whisk off, out of sight. 
No trace of her was then to be seen; and the 
young men, after staring at each other, re- 
turned to the cottage, and now joined the others 
with much unction at their devotions. By and 
bye the woman also returned, somewhat tired, 
and spattered with wet and sand, like one off a 
swift journey; and said that the old money- 
hoarder's spirit, after having told her to take, 
as they saw, the bag of money from the nook 
where it had been hidden in the chimney, car- 
ried her in a trice to the Ogmore river, and 
held her in mid air over it, wliile she flung the 



^^ 
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bag down the stream. As soon as she had 
done SO9 he smiled, took off his hat^ with a 
bow, and then offered her his arm^ and escorted 
her home, with civility quite remarkable in the 
ghost of the morose old curmudgeon. 

" This," said Davy, as indeed I knew to be 
the case, " is vouched for by a great many ^ se- 
rious' people." 



/ 



BEAUPRE PORCH. 

Of the many notable things in our Tale^ the 
most attractive to those who visit us from 
amongst the swarm of tourists sent forth by En- 
gland to cull for her the sweets of other regions, 
is the Porch at Beaupre. And, by the way, 
great has often been the admiration of the sim - 
pie natives at seeing some of that guild, who, 
like perambulating excisemen, have issued forth 
to pry into our doings, and to guage our ruins 

d2 
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and our mountains, hurry with long strides from 
one mouldering old castle to another — ^the sweat 
trickling down their red and heated faces — ^their 
eyes darting quick glances on this side and on 
that — a huge walking-stick swinging in one 
hand, and a grimy neck-cloth in the other; and 
their capacious pockets distended with a shirt, a 
pair of stockings, a note-book, and sundry hard 
crusts of bread. 

But this Porch at Beaupre is indeed a goodly 
piece of architecture; and beside its beauty, has 
an interest to some from being the oldest edifice 
in the kingdom erected after the Grecian style. 
So said, at all events, lolo Morganwg^ the 
Welsh bard, who was a noted antiquary, and by 
far the best authority in the neighbourhood on 
such matters. He used to say that the architect 
was one Gwilym Twrch, and often would most 
complacently detail the circumstances which led 
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to that person's attsdning such eminence in his 
calling. 

And here would I now endite the story I have 
heard of that old Welsh architect — drawing out 
the thread as it were, from the web of memory^ 
and weaving it anew upon these pages* Many 

of the particulars I received from the old bard; 

« 

some I gleaned from other sources; and others 
perhaps may not be unlike the variations and 
accompaniments given by modern composers to 
old tunes. 



GWILYM TWRCH'S APPRENTICESHIP. 

Towards the latter end of the sixteenth 
century, two brothers, by name Richard and 
Gwilym Twrch, carried on the trade of workers in 
freestone at the Sutton quarries, near Bridgend, 
and were in great vogue in the neighbourhood. 
There were, indeed, several causes which just 
at that time put their work in request. One 
was, that damage had been done to the churches 
during the heat of the reformation; and now, as 
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the ferment subsided, men's natural feelings of 
respect for those old temples began to return, 
like waters after a drought to their fountains, 
and a disposition prevailed to repair the injuries 
they had sustained. It is said that thus the 
greater part of the freestone frames of windows 
and doors which we now see in the churches 
there, are the workmanship of the Twrchs. 
About the same time, also, a desire prevailed 
amongst the territorial lords to add to the or- 
nament, rather than to the strength of their 
castles. Altogether it is certain that these 
young men had as much as they could do, and 
were well esteemed for skill and good work- 
mailship. 

The mother of the two brothers died during 
their infancy. She had been a fond parent, and 
had indulged their childish caprices too much, 
and used the rod too little. Their father also 
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was an easy sort of man, and treated them much 
in the same way. He, however, not being much 
stricken in years when the good woman died, 
soon afterwards took another wife; and as in 
due course he found a second family coming on, 
and that these boys occasioned no small trouble 
to their step-mother, he was well pleased to get 
them taken off his hands, at a trifling expense, 
by one of their mother's relations. This was an 
old monk^ who upon the suppression of bis 
abbey and the other troubles of those times, 
had sought shelter among the hills behind 
Bridgend. 

-One quaint chronicler pretended to say how 
much flour, hbw many sheep, how many liams, 
and how many head of poultry old Twrch cove- 
nanted to give annually for the maintenance of 
his children ; but it did not seem that much re - 
liance could be put on the authenticity of the 
account. g 5 
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The monk was called Crallo ap Gruffydd; he 
had a cottage in one of the dingles opening from 
Cwm Ogwr, and lived chiefly by his garden, and 
by fishing in the Ogmore. Now and then a 
present reached him from some adherent of the 
old faith. 

The boys, at the time of their removal to him, 
were a couple of drolUlooking urchins. Richard, 
the eldest, was short, inclined to corpulency, of 
a sallow complexion, had lank hair, a snub nose, 
and a petulant, self'^important countenance. 
Gwilym was tall and thin, small as a whipping- 
post round the body, which was supported by 
two long legs almost as free from muscle as a 
pair of stilts. He carried himself very straight, 
and had his long arms dangling by his sides, 
like the wooden ones which are fastened with 
wires to the shoulders of a doll. His head was 
immense, his hair long and lank, his eyes large 
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and melancholy, his nose like his brother's, in- 
clining to the pug model) his mouth small^ his 
chin prominent, and hb skin sallow and very 
soft. Their dress, which was that common to 
the neighbourhood at the time, was a red wool- 
len shirt, with grey woollen hrychan^ or breeches 
and stockings all in one. 

The minds of the brothers were as odd as 
their persons. Richard was sly, artful^ and 
cunning, petulant and selfish, prone to swagger 
and look big: while Gwilym's conduct was al- 
ways open, and proceeded from the impulse of the 
moment. His dark melancholy disposition took, 
indeed, impulses that often carried his actions 
into extravagance. His anger, too, when kindled, 
threw a frightful expression into his lurid face, 
and large gloomy eye. 

Old Crallo had much trouble with the young- 
sters. They were too lazy to work in his gar- 
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den, and more a hindrance than a help to him 
at fishing. The following incident, it is said, 
befel them, while at the latter occupation. 

The Welsh use, even in the present day, a 
sort of canoe, which has been peculiar to them 
time out of mind. It consists of a light frame- 
work of wood, covered over with raw hide, 
dried, and well pitched. They call it a " coracle." 
The form of this little boat is also singular. 
It is broad, and fiat-bottomed, and quite square 
in the fore-part, while the stern shelves or 
tapers off to its extremity. It is of so light a 
construction as to be easily portable; and an 
old chronicler of these things complacently 
recollects how in " the sweet time of his youth," 
he had often seen the fisherman carry his cor- 
racle on his back to the river Taff, and after 
getting to the water's edge, and settling himself * 
on the seat which crosses the boat, skim away, 
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with only one paddle^ lightly over the rippling 
surface of the river. " It was a pretty sight;" 
says he, for many a lovely scene is there along 
the hanks of that river ; and delightful was it 
to stretch oneself at full length on the green 
sod by the water's edge, of a fine, still evening, 
and watch the fisherman, as with one hand he 
angled for the trout or salmon-pink, and pad- 
dled about his canoe with the other. 

Crallo ap GrufFydd, in a canoe of this sort, 
was laying down a net in the river Ogmore, and 
the two brothers were holding one end of the 
net on shore, when the edge of the bank on 
which Richard was sitting, with his feet dang- 
ling over the water, suddenly gave way, and let 
him, souse ! over the head and ears, into a deep 
eddy. The water was there considerably out of 
his depth ; which, with the suddenness of the 
plunge, so frightened him, that although he 
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had learned to swim, yet now he could do 
nothing but flounder about and give an occa- 
sional yelp. Gwilym was close by. He also 
had learned to swim^ but bad not been in deep 
water; and now he hesitated in agony on the 
bank of the river, distracted between his fears 
of a plunge into the deep water, and of his 
brother's danger. He roared until the hills 
echoed ; and then would run to the water's edge, 
as though determined to jump in, to Richard's 
help ; when again his fear of the deep water 
would overcome him, and there he stopped 
short, to cry and roar as before. Richard, how- 
ever was borne by the stream to a part more shal- 
low, where he got footing, and he ere longreached 
land safe. But the agitation of the two boys 
was great for a long time after. As soon as 
Richard got to land, a faintness and sickness 
came over him ; and he lay down, sobbing and 
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trembling, upon the grass. The gloom of 
Gwilym*s countenance darkened ; his lips shi- 
vered and grew pale, and his large blue eyes 
glanced wildly through their tears; while all 
around them was tinged with the gloom of a 
deep melancholy^ 

As might be expected, the old monk educated 
the boys in the religion which he himself pro- 
fessed; and the mysteries and ceremonies of 
the old faith took a deep hold on their minds. 
Gwilym, from the first, regarded all these things 
with much awe. 

It would be an injury to the memory of 
Crallo to omit to mention in this account of his 
educational conduct, that he also bestowed con- 
siderable pains in instructing them in the rudi- 
ments of book learning. And it is said they 
were by no means inapt scholars. 

The space of time during which they re- 
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mained under Crallo ap Gru%dd has not been 
recorded with precision: but it is, however, cer- 
tain that the old man was heartily glad to be 
rid of them, and often deplored the day on 
which, he had consented to undertake their 
charge. Their father was a mason ; and after 
a while he had them home, for the purpose of 
teaching them his trade. 

Year after year were now spent by Richard 
and Gwilym in the noviciate of their craft ; in 
tempering mortar, and in carrying the hod to 
their father ; in hewing stones, and in learning 
the various parts of the art of building. Al- 
though their old father made continual and loud 
complaints of their idleness and want of appli- 
cation, and used to endeavour to incite them to 
diligence by frequent relations of his own per- 
formances when he was of their age, and expres- 
sed, with a sigh, his concern at the sad falling- 
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oflF in the rising generation from what people 
had been in his day, — yet it appeared, in the 
course of time, that the brothersiiad made consi- 
derable progress in the knowledge of their trade ; 
and the manner of their execution of some jobs, 
and the very knowing way in which Richard 
usually talked, made old Twrch at last add to 
his other complainings, ^' that, indeed, the boys 
of that day pretended to know everything, and 
were, to be sure, too clever to be taught by 
their elders." The old man, however, died: 
after which the brothers were chiefly, employed, 
as abeady mentioned, in repairing and orna- 
menting the principal buildings of the neigh- 
bourhood with the Sutton freestone- 

At length, amid such employment, they grew 
old enough, like other folks, to fall in love: and 
it was a remark of the Welsh bard that as far 
as his observation went, no great age is neces- 
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sary for that purpose. It would seem indeed 
not uncommon, to suppose the breast of the 
mere beardless stripling exempt from such feel- 
ings ; but let any one call to mind the expe- 
rience of his own heart, and say whether he 
was not oftenest in loye in the early part of his 
teens. The fact probably is, that at that age 
we are not so ready at making love as at feeling 
it. It is however certain that both the Twrch's 
got an early habit of sighing after some little 
damsel or other. 

But now, Richard was about twenty-two 
years of age, and Gwilym about a year 
younger, when they were employed to make 
three window mullions for Coity Church. They 
were engaged at the quarry for some time in 
hewing and preparing the freestone blpcks for 
this purpose; and when ready, they carefully 
packed them up in panniers across the backs 
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of ponies, which Richard, who, it had been 
arranged, was to set the mullions up, drove 
before him to Coity. 

After he had reached the village, and, with 
the help of some of the parishioners, had un- 
loaded the panniers, and got the blocks of free- 
stone into the churchyard, near where they 
were to be used, the next thing which employed 
his care was to find a comfortable place where 
he himself might lodge and take his meals. 
This, indeed, was a matter about which he was 
not a little particular, for he was one of those 
whom an indifferent lodging, or an undainty 
breakfast, is sufficient to put out of humour and 
out of sorts for the day. And as he had a 
relish for good things, and looked upon life as 
little worth without them, he took care, to what- 
ever part of the country he might be called 
in the course of his trade, to be mindful in 
time about his accommodation in these respects. 
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The repair of the church was looked upon by 
the Coity villagers as no light matter, and a 
party of them drew together in the churchyard 
to discuss it. It was frequently hinted by the 
shoemaker of the village, who waxed warm and 
eloquent on the occasion, that there was a covert 
design among some persons to lead the country 
back to popery; and he closely interrogated 
Richard Twrch as to whether he had not been 
employed to repair the cross as well as the win- 
dows. When Richard answered vaguely, "That 
he did not know; he had not yet been told to do 
it;" the knowing long-nosed shoemaker winked 
hard at the rest of the posse, and then dropping 
his chin, and pushing out his lips, he shook his 
head as at something calamitous which was 
threatening them. A gloom now pervaded the 
countenances of the others; and sundry ugly 
names of the olden faith were audible among 
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their mutterings. These were by no means 
grateful sounds to the ears of Richard^ and he 
therefore forbore to make inquiries of any of the 
party as to accommodation for himself. There 
was^ however, sitting solitarily on the steps of the 
cross, a decent-looking woman in the decline of 
life, knitting; and to her Richard went, and 
asked if she knew where he could lodge. The 

m 

good woman, after sighing and looking conside- 
rately for a moment, replied, " That she would 
try, if he pleased, to make him comfortable 
imder her own roof; although she was but a poor 
widow.*' 

Richard had been careful to bring with him a 
wallet well stored with good things; and this he 
now slung across his shoulder, and accompanied 
the good woman to her house. It was a lowly 
little cottage not far distant from the church, 
and stood upon the very spot where Jocelyn the 
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last Earl of Leicester, of the family of Sidney, 
afterwards built a small house, in which he re-' 
sided for many years. But although humble and 
lowly, it was neat and yery clean, and well 
white- washed inside and out; and some roses 
and other flowers in front, gave it a very pretty 
appearance. On the stile between the court and 
the road, sate, sewing, a blooming girl of about 
seventeen, who could not refrain from a smile, 
when she saw the grotesque, dumpy, stately, 
protuberant form of Richard Twrch, with the 
well filled wallet slung across his shoulder, ap- 
proaching towards her, in company with her 
mother. "Here, Gladys," said her mother, as 
they came up, " here is a young man come to 
repair our church, and the damage it has bad 
in these evil days. We must try and make him 
comfortable while he is engaged on the good 
work.'* Gladys jumped nimbly off the stile; 
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and showed Richard th^ most charming person 
he had ever seen. She was of middle stature, 
and well-turned shape, with a fresh and blooni- 
ingface, and laughing black eyes, which Richard 
Twrch found it impossible to note unmoved. She 
was dressed in a short woollen gown with open 
bosom, but drawn tight about the waist. Her 
black curling locks luxuriated on the whiteness 
of her neck^ while her delicate little feet and 
ankles, uncovered by either stocking or slipper, 
peeped out below her petticoat. 

One of the most unfortunate things that can 
befall a man, is to be thrown in the way of such 
a girl as Gladys. After once seeing her, the 
thoughts can dwell on nothing else, and turn or 
go where he will, there she floats, with her fas- 
cinations, before the eye, and cannot be driven 
off, whether we sleep or wake; but like a Will- 
o'-the-wisp, her image draws us on in an endless 
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and fervent pursuit, wasting us with manifold 
cares and anxieties in the day, and disturbing 
the slumbers of the night, and making us toss 
about foolishly in our restless beds. Indeed, let 
lovers talk what they will, about "bliss," and 
** bowers," and "elysium," and the like, it is 
probable that in proportion as the taper of love 
glows, human happiness wanes, and it is a doubt- 
ful pleasure, that of drawing deep sighs. 

Poor little dumpy Richard Twrch would at all 
events have joined in this opinion. The squat 
little man turned his solemn eye after the pretty 
Gladys, as she tripped from one part of the 
cottage to another, while preparing his dinner 
of fried bacon and eggs; and from the first time 
that she had met his eye, he scarcely spoke a 
word; but at length gave utterance to his feelings 
in a loud, deep, long-drawn sigh. He had 
chatted away very glibly with the old woman, on 
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their way from the churchyard, and this sudden 
fit of seriousness^ with the indications of internal 
suffering, caused some surprise and kindly con- 
cern in the good dame. " Have you any ail- 
ment?" said she, with a soft motherly expression 
of countenance, to the gravestone-cutter; "you 
don't surely seem so well as you were." Richard, 
with another sigh, and a lengthened visage, and 
a drawl of voice, replied, after some hesitation^ 
"That indeed he was a little subject to colic; 
but no doubt he should be better after 
dinner." "Come Gladys, girl;" said the old 
woman then to her daughter; "make haste 
* with dinner for the young man. I dare say he 
had breakfast early, and besides he wants to go 
about his good work." 

The fact was, that poor Richard had now 
fallen over head and ears in love just as suddenly 
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as he had formerly been soused in the river 
Ogmore. 

He remained some days at Coity, to complete 
his work with the church windows; and the little 
man did not neglect the opportunities of declaring 
his passion which an abode under the same roof 
for that time afforded. But Gladys had per- 
ceived the real cause of his sickness before he 
formally declared it; and like other girls, was 
quite up in the stirrups at seeing what she had 
done. The day before Richard left, he foimd 
himself alone in the cottage with Gladys, after 
dinner. The dinner-things had been put by; 
the room had been swept and made tidy, and * 
Richard was enjoying a mug of beer in the 
chimney-comer, while Gladys sat upon a stool^ 
sewing, by the open door. Richard puffed and 
sighed and trembled; and for a long while could 
not muster up courage to speak one word to her; 
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and she^ sly minx, was all the while laughing in 
her sleeve at the poor fellow's agitation, and 
fairly turned her hack towards him, that he 
might not see the laugh which she could not 
restrain. 

The little man, however, at length screwed 
himself up to a high pitch of resolution; and told 
her, with a tremulous voice, whif h in his pro- 
gress became more steady, ^^That he should like, 
if she had no objection, to make her his wife; 
and thought he could make her comfortable. 
That he would take her to a tidy little house, 
and that she should have a cow or two; and that 
his gettings were sufficient to support her and a 
few children; and — " "Hush, hush!'* said 
Gladys; "here is some one a-coming." And 
with that she jumped up, and tripped to the 
stile leading to the road, and which faced the 
door where she had been sitting. As chance 
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would have it, an old gossip at the moment 

came up. " It is a fine day, Bobba Jenny Fy- 

chan;*' said Gladys, to the old woman; and 

thereupon a long parley ensued, in which the 

ancient crone complained of a pain here and a 

pain there, and said that she was sure, irom 

her rheumatism and her corns, that a change of 

weather was at hand.- 

. ■ 

Little Richard sate all this while yery demurely 
in the corner, revolving various things in his 
mind. "The girl," he thought, "was shy; but 
to-be-sure, she was young, and indeed he liked 
her the better for it. And then he should almost 
like to fix the wedding-day before he went home.'* 
And so he went on, thinking and thinking, until 
at last he happened to think it full time to go to 
his work. 

As he went out, Gladys was standing alone by 
the stile. She endeavoured to put on a remark- 
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ably grave countenance as he approached to- 
wards her; but when he came up and tapped 
her with his finger under the chin, she turned 
away, blushing, indeed, a little^ but quite unable 
to restrain her roguish smiles. The little man 
passed on, delighted to think that, as appeared 
plainly to him from her manner, she was all his 
own. He had always thought himself a person- 
able sort of man, and now he was confirmed 
in a most complacent opinion of himself. 

Richard had nothing by which to protract his 
stay at Coity beyond the following day. He felt 
now how sore a thing it is to part from the ob- 
ject of one's afiection. He grew exceedingly 
pensive and sentimental on the subject, and lying 
sleepless in bed that night, he endited a song 
upon the "Parting hour." Unfortunately, al- 
though his composition was for a time very popu- 
lar among the young people of the neighbour- 
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hood, it has not been transmitted to those of the 
present day, or we might have had the satisfac- 
tion of comparing it with the ^^ Farewell" ditties 
of some of our modem bards. Howeyer, its 
merits did not signify: for Richard had no op- 
portunity of singing or reciting it to Gladys 
before he left, for the old woman was continually 
in the way, and he had not yet resolution enough 
to open the matter to her. But he told them, that 
they should certainly see him again before long; 
and he squeezed Gladys's hand at parting, and 
looked her hard and significantly in the face; as 
much as to say " You know my mind." 

Richard had not been long at home, before 
his brother noticed a change in him. He was 
now much more grave and solemn than he had 
formerly been; frequently drew deep sighs, 
and was for ever whistling or humming plaintive 
tunes. Gwilym became troubled on his account. 
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for it occurred to him that Richard might, while 
at Coity, have got infected by the Puritanical 
feeling that was then spreading over the country. 
So one day, as they were at work in the 
quarry, preparing a pediment for a door at Og- 
more Castle, Gwilym's back being tired by long 
stooping, he drew himself up, and after stretch- 
ing and yawning for a minute, threw down his 
mallet and chisel, and slapped his brother on 
the shoulder. "Richard," said he, "you must 
give me a true answer to one question: What 
makes you so different now from what you used 
to be?" 

But Richard did not by any means approve of 
this familiarity, and remained for some time 
silent. At length he said, with a solemn, preg- 
nant countenance, "That he did not believe 
that there was "any difference in him, but that 
certainly his thoughts were much engaged on a 
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subject of importance; and that it had been on 
his mind to tell his brother that he had settled 
on taking a wife, and that some new plans would 
be necessary as to their manner of going on in 
future." 

Great was Gwilym's astonishment. He ele- 
vated the ends of his eyebrows, and distended 
his large eyes. Then gradually relaxing his 
sallow countenance into a smile, he began to 
ply his brother with sundry questions on the 
subject. Their conversation ended in an ar- 
rangement that both brothers should go over to 
Coity on the following Sunday, for Gwilym to 
see the fair maiden, and learn what new plans of 
living would now be necessary. 

Sunday came, and the two brothers, in their 
best attire, mounted one behind the other, on 
their pony. Richard, with a portly, consequen- 
tial air, got up first, and had some difficulty to 
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hold in the pony for Gwilym to jump up behind 
him. They set off at a canter; but the pony's 
back being somewhat sharp, and without a 
saddle, they presently pulled up into a quiet 
trot, and so jogged into Coity betimes in the 
evening. They first went to inspect the win- 
dow muUions which Richard had put up, and 
then to call on Gladys and her mother. 

Richard entered first, self-importantly enough, 
and introduced his brother. Gladys blushed 
and simpered, and took a seat, aloof, by the 
window, while her mother conversed with the 
young men. Gwilym sat mute and gloomy, 
with his dark melancholy eyes fixed on Gladys. 
He gazed at her with an unmoved stare, and 
unconsciously sucked in the fascination of her 
charms. As an incision is sometimes made in 
the flesh with an instrument so keen that you 
scarcely feel the operation, so Gwilym was at 
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the time unaware of the effect which Gladys 
was taking upon him. Had she been a less 
channing creature he would at all events have 
begun by being observant and critical. Sud- 
denly he jumped up, and telling his brother he 
would go to see old Crallo ap Gruffydd, and be 
at Sutton in the morning, he walked off, like 
a stag with the barbed arrow deep in its heart. 
Turning round, as he got over the stile^ 
Gwilym's eye met that of Gladys, who was 
watching from the window, not without some 
curiosity^ the departure of his long, gaunt 
figure. The light-hearted girl never could 
refrain from a smile, upon such encounters of 

his eyes ; and Gwilym now endeavoured to res- 
pond to the roguishness of her look : — a flash of 
exultation kindled in his eye, and passed over his 
melancholy countenance. It was like a scow> 
ling sky, streaked, for a moment, with a 
transient sunbeam. 
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Rapidly but gloomily he then stalked on 
over the hill and common of Cevan Hirgoed, 
little thinking about whither he was going oi 

m 

what was his object. He was now aware that 
the girl whom his brother loved, had kindled 
his own passions into a wild glow. Then he 
thought upon the look she cast after him at 
parting, and the smile upon her face as their 
eyes met. ^* By St. Winifred," said he, ** she 
does not love my brother. She could not look 
so at me, if she loved him." Thought crowded 
upon thought in the gloomy regions of his 
mind, and one unhallowed feeling pressed upon 
another: but through all the image of the fair 
Gladys shone like some tranquil star in the hor- 
rors of a stormy sky. 

As he thus walked along with huge strides, 
the sweat standing like dew-drops on his fore 
head, his lips contracted, and his eye glancing 
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with a gloomy wildness, he was suddenly start- 
led by the attack of a large dog. At a shrill 
whistle, however, at a little distance, the dog 
dropped his tail and ears, and showing, with a 
snarl, what long white teeth he had, slowly slunk 
off. Gwilyni,in his excitement^ had not noticed 
that he was approaching a house, from which now 
came one whom he recognised for an old acquaint- 
ance. They had known each other when Gwilym 
was with old Crallo, and the man, who was called 
Dio Fychan, invited Gwilym into his house. 

It was a small one, but surrounded by a 
court and high wall. Dio Fychan himself was 
a " dark" character in the neighbourhood ; for 
he had no farm, and never worked ; and yet 
continued to live as well as any. He was of 
the old faith, and used sometimes to visit 
Crallo, and send him presents ; and so he and 
Gwilym had become acquainted. Few had 
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been in bis habitation, which stood unsheltered 
upon the bleak common, and, what with the 
character of the man and the barking of his 
dogs, was avoided by every one travelling that 
way. It was whispered that two or three 
solitary pedlars, who had^ been seen going from 
time to time towards the common, had never 
been heard of afterwards : and whenever any 
sheep were missing, Dio Fychan had the credit 
of dining on them. 

Night was beginning to close in as Gwilym 
entered with Dio Fychan. Dio's wife im- 
mediately laid a table for them, and love pre- 
vented not Gwilym from making a hearty meal. 
By way of Sunday treat, Dio's wife produced 
a jar of metheglirii or mead, with which they 
afterwards regaled themselves very freely. 

Indeed they made quite a carouse of it; 
Gwilym tried to drown his feelings, and Dio 
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was nothing loath. Some of Dio's children occa- 
sionally amused them by singing Welsh glees, 
and his wife contributed a large share to the 
conviviality of the evening, by giving them, in 
her best style, some very jovial ditties. She was 
an excellent boon companion, and a remarkable 
person. Her figure was tall and robust, wiCh 
black, quick rolling eyes, and cheeks and a 
nose that indicated a taste for good ale or me* 
theglin. And now she joined them heartily at 
the carouse, and with her songs and jovialness 
set their hilarity and merriment a-going. Then 
they too joined in chorus with thundering voices. 
One of Dio's children, an impudent brat of a 
boy, standing with his back to the fire, and set- 
ting his hands behind his breech, delighted his 
father by quaint, tart speeches and retorts; and 
many and deep enough were the draughts of 
metheglin with which the little urchin was re- 
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warded. Otbers of the smaller children lay 
down, here and there, sleepily upon the floor ; 
and only raised their heads occasionally to join 
in the loud laugh or boisterous applause, they 
knew not what about. It was indeed a jovial 
party, and Gwilym took his full swing at it. 
His laugh echoed through the house ; and when 
the songs pleased him, be would strike the table 
violently, and shout, until the children started, 
. and stared at his wild and excited countenance. 
Dio Fychan, however, at length became 
sleepy, and even nodded while his wife sang; 
and ofken desired her to go to bed. She, hearty 
soul, would not think of it ; and there Gwilym 
and herself drank and shouted, while Dio 
Fychan fairly snored. He, however, happened 
to nod a little too low, jerked his head, and 
opened his eyes, and saw his wife and Gwilym 
shaking hands across the table, and making 
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very droll faces at each other. Dio now pre- 
remptorily ordered his wife off; at which Gwilym 
protested she should not budge. Dio, turning 
on him with a sharp quick eye, bade him quit 
the house, and then opening the door, and 
pointing the way out, called in his dogs. Gwi- 
lym^ although he shewed a strong disposition to 
be uproariously contumacious, recollected the 
long white teeth he had seen on the common, 
and then bellowing, and growling, and swag- 
gering, and reeling, followed Dip through the 
court, and passed out upon the common. 

There he strode along, stumbling over hil- 
locks, and brushing through furze bushes, and 
singing and roaring, and holding long collo- 
quies with himself, which were only interrupted 
now and then by a hiccup or a stumble. 
Then the image of Gladys shot across his 
heated brain. He stopped, stood still, and in 
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a moment his reeling and the grosser part of 
his drunkenness left him. '* I'll go straight to 
Coity;" said he; and with a great oath he 
swore he would immediately see Gladys, and 
know her mind. He forthwith cast ahout for 
the way ; and then, with wonderful steadiness, 
and at a great pace, stalked on for Coity. 

It was past midnight; and the twinkling stars 
were thick-set over heaven, like hob-nails in a 
countryman's shoe. In the cottage at Coity 
which was'the abode of Gladys, the old woman 
slept in a small room on the ground floor, while 
Gladys's apartment was up stairs. The girl 
was restless in her sleep that night, and tossed 
and tumbled about in bed, until nearly all the 
clothes fell off her. A fitful glow passed occa- 
sionally over her face as she lay there, with her 
dark, clustering hair kissing her neck, and 
shoulders, and bosom, and her white arms lying 
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carelessly aloDg. Then she started, and drew 
a long, deep sigh, and awaking, blushed to find 
her person so much exposed. A noise at her 
window now startled her; and she hushed, and 
listened breathlessly. She heard footsteps in 
the court below, and then, smash ! came a par- 
cel of earth and gravel against the window. 
What to do, the poor creature knew not. Her 
heart throbbed aloud : her lips hung apart ; and 
she pressed her hand against her forehead. 
Then she heard a horse come galloping along 
the road, and, as it passed the cottage, slide 
upon its haunches from the suddenness with 
which it was pulled up. She heard the horse 
turn and the rider holla out, hailing another in 
Welsh. There was no answer; but the rider 
cracked his whip, and set his horse oflf at once 
on a gallop again. 

Poor Gladys little dreamed that it was the 
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long, spindle-shanked* gloomy Gwilym Twrch, 
that was throwing her into palpitations at this 
unseasonable hour. Gwilym had crossed the 
common of Cevan Hirgoed rapidly; had stalked 
through the village of Coity, and coming to the 
cottage, sate for a while on the stile. Wild and 
melancholy were the glances he cast on the 
house, gazing at the door, and then at one 
window after another, and revolving darkly what 
he should do. '^ I must have a sight of her at 
any rate," said he; "she will come to the win- 
dow if I throw something up.'' 

So he was throwing handfuls of earth and 
gravel to the window, when, being hailed by the 
horseman, he took fright, and springing over 
the court-wall, ran oflF along the road, then 
turned into some fields, and leaped up into a 
tree, with wildness and agility that were quite 
wonderful. The horseman galloped a little way 
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after him, but presently taking him for one pos- 
sessed^ or for a] goblin, turned his horse's head 
round, and went on his way^ muttering every 
now and then to himself, '^What the deuce could 
it be?" 

Gwilym was now getting tired, and dropping 
from the tree, stretched himself on the ground, 
and fell asleep. 

When he awoke it was broad daylight. He 
opened his eyes^ and stared, and could hardly 
believe his senses, when he found himself at full 
length upon the ground in the open air. He 
was about to rise, but pain and throbbing. in the 
temples counselled him to be quiet. So there he 
lay, stretched out, while the recollection of the 
transactions of the previous evening came gra- 
dually over his mind. At length Gladys, in all 
her loveliness, came athwart his imagination; 
and instantly he sprang upon his feet, and shak- 
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ing himself, like a horse rising from his lair, 
paced along homewards. 

Kichard was surprised to see his brother return 
so soon. "How is father Crallo?" said he to 
Gwilym; but Gwilym answered ^briefly and sur- 
lily, that he had not seen Crallo. "Ho, ho! 
where then have you been?" said Richard. "It 
is no matter of yours," replied Gwilym, while 
the gloom of his countenance darkened, and 
anger gathered on his brow. They ate their 
breakfast in silence, and in silence went to their 
work in the quarry. 

They were engaged there, with their backs 
towards each other, when Gwilym enquired, "If 
the girl at the house where they had been the 
day before, was the one Richard talked of mar- 
rying?" His tongue almost cleaved to the roof 
of his mouth as he spoke; his heart swelled, 
and his words struggled in his throat for utter- 
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ance. Richard noted his brother's agitatioD, 
and laying down his mallet and chisel, walked 
round solemnly^ until they came face to face; 
and then looking at his brother with a scrutini- 
zing eye, (a thing which Gwilym detested,) he 
said, " Why do you ask that question, Gwilym?" 
Gwilym, kindling with rage, answered bois- 
terously, " Because she does not love you, and 
will not have you." "O, ho!" said Richard, 
^^ I see what it is!" and he swelled and reddened, 
like a turkey-cock. Gwilym dashed his mallet 
on the ground, and while the tears trickled from 
his wild eyes down an infuriate countenance, 
, swore by St. David and all else that was then sa- 
cred to Welchmen, " Never again to speak to a 
wretch who deserved riot the name of brother." 
Richard, wrought up with jealousy and anger, 
also swore roundly, " That he would have nothing 
ever again to say to one who wanted to rob him 
of his 'betrothed vsrife.'" 
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The two brothers resumed their work without 
speaking another word. A cold sweat and a 
tremor came over Richard, who could scarcely 
do anything; while Gwilym, with a distorted face 
and swoln eye, went on hitting his chisel with 
such yiolence, that the block of freestone he 
was dressing shivered into pieces under his 
blows. Immediately then he twisted his apron 
round his waist, and went off in a fury. 

It was one day not long after this, that Gwilym 
Twrch came stalking into Coity, and marched 
up to the cottage of Gladys and her mother. 
He had continued for some days to live and work 
on with his brother in silence, without a word 
passing between them. Their jealousy and 
quarrel, and vows never more to speak to each 
other, had brought a deep gloom over them. 
As such a state could not be long borne, Gwilym 
had started off, to declare his passion to Gladys, 
and to know to which of them she inclined. 
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The girl was troubled at his approach; for she 
had, as soon as she saw him, a presentiment of 
his errand. He sate for a while, darkling, in 
the corner, opposite to the old woman; and at 
length, in few words, and deep melancholy tones, 
declared his mind in the presence of both of 
them. Gladys lost her colour, and grew pale; 
and her mother raised her eyes and hands in as- 
tonishment, as he related the quarrel between 
himself and his brother. But he had not time 
to say much, before Richard himself came to 
the door on his pony, which was panting and in 
a bath of sweat. The little man entered with a 
hurried step, and the heat of his countenance, 
and turning of his eye, showed how much he 
was disturbed and flurried. The old woman 
rose not, as usual, to greet him, and poor Gladys 
averted her eyes. A glow of anger flashed over 
Gwilym's face, and he failed to articulate a 
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word after his brother entered. They all re- 
mained silent for some time; until at length 
Gladys ran with streaming eyes to her mother, 
and begged the old woman to tell them, '^ That 
she never would have either of them, or even 
speak to either of them again; and to desire 
them to leave the house." The feelings of the 
poor girl were quite overcome by the fierce looks 
of the brothers, and the consciousness that she 
had been the cause of their quarrel; and she 
leaned her head on her old mother's shoulder, 
and sobbed aloud. 

Gwilym immediately rose, and went out, with- 
out speaking; but as Richard seemed inclined to 
remain^ the old woman motioned with her hand, 
and said, '*Go, Richard Twrch, and come not 
again to bring trouble under our roof." Richard 
sighed deeply, as he turned his eyes from the 
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blushing cheeks and heaving bosom of Gladys, 
and departed. 

When Gwilym quitted the cottage, he returned 
not to the home of himself and his brother at 
Sutton; but determining now to leave it for ever, 
he bent his steps to the residence of old Crallo 
ap Grufiydd. He crossed over Cevan Hirgoed, 
passing at a distance Dio Fychan's bleak-looking 
court- wall, and rounding Myiiyddy Gare, entered 
the valley through which the Ogmore winds its 
course. Hills clothed with trees rose on each 
side of him, and often had he heard the strokes 
of the woodman's axe echoing between them to 
a far distance. It was now a calm, still evening, 
with a sky somewhat overcast. The trout and 
salmon-pink, and starling were jumping in the 
river, and every now and then there was the 
splash of some larger fish, rippling the water in 
circling undulations that spread wider and wider 
until they dwindled softly away. 
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Gwilym passed along, little heedful of all 
this, bat with a mind wrapped up in its gloom. 
Suddenly the tones of distant bells fell upon his 
ear; and he stood for a moment to listen, and 
to consider from what steeple the chime came. 
Often^ in his youth, had he lain upon the hanks 
of that river, listening to the music of the dis- 
tant bells of Newcastle, as it came up over the 
murmuring waters of the Ogmore; and the re- 
currence of those sounds now carried back his 
thoughts to the times of his boyhood. ^^Hal" 
thought he^ '^ how many a time have I sported 
on the banks of this river, just on such evenings 
as this, throwiog the net, or the line, with old 
Crallo, and — ." But he could not think on his 
brother's name, without the whole train of their 
feud breaking upon his mind. He was on the 
brink of the very pool where Richard had 
tumbled in, aod been nearly drowned. The 
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circumstance flashed across his recollection; and 
a sort of inchoate wish passed, with a shudder, 
through his mind, that that catastrophe had been 
their eternal separation. 

It was a difficult and painful thing for Gwilym 
to lay open his circumstances to Crallo; and much 
it grieved the old man to hear them. Gwilym 
had determined to quit the neighbourhood for 
foreign lands; and Crallo approved of the plan, 
and recommended him to atone for the sin of 
enmity with his brother, by a pilgrimage to the 
Holy See. The next day Gwilym departed on 
his travels. 

I have been unable to trace Gwilym Twrch 
through his pilgrimage, or to find any record of 
the adventures which befel him on the way. It 
is however said that he went along with perse- 
verance to Italy, and that he remained at Rome 
for twenty years or upwards, working at his 
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trade. It was in the time of Palladio; and 
whether he thereby benefitted or not, it is cer- 
tain he made good progress in the study of ar- 
chitecture. 

At length however his heart began to yearn 
after his native land. It was not that he had 
left behind any friends whom he was now anxious 
to see again; for his old personal attachments 
had dwindled away, with time and absence, to 
mere remembrance. But his great local attach- 
ments all the while took root deeper and deeper, 
until they at length overpowered all other feel- 
ings and considerations. He longed with an 
aching heart and a restless eye to see once more 
the green fields, and blue hills, and swelling sea 
of the spot that had given him birth, and where 
he had been nurtured in his early years; and 
finding that this longing and aching of the heart 
could not be repressed, he set out and re- tramped 
his long and tedious way homewards. 
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He found on his return that twenty years had 
been sufficient for many changes in the neigh- 
bourhood. And all the changes were to him 
now displeasing; to miss old objects, and to have 
new ones obtruded on the eye, equally offended 
him. 

• He drew hastily nearer and nearer home, and 
at length spied the smoke curling from the 
chimney-top of the family cottage. His heart 
beat quick, and his eye glistened as it hurried 
from one familiar object to another. But he was 
among a strange people^ although not in a 
strange land, and sought in vain to recognize 
some old acquaintance amongst those who 
gazed at his gaunt and haggard figure. His 

father's hearth too, was trodden by those who 
were unknown to him. His aged acquaintance 
had been laid low by death, and he could not 
recognize the features of those whom he had 
left young. 
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Gwilym found that his brother Richard had 
left Sutton, and wa^ living with a wife and many 
chi}dren, at Bridgend. So he betook himself 
to those old quarries, where he had spent so 
much of his early life; and his fame as an ar- 
chitect at once obtaining in the country, he was 
presently engaged to erect the inner porch at 
Beaupre. 

Although Gwilym's passion for Gladys had 
soon subsided, still there lurked with him a fond 
remembrance of her, that made him feel no 
little pain at hearing the following gossip. 

The manor and castle of Coity at that time 
belonged to a person of the name of Gamage, 
who had a son, a smart stripling, not twenty 
years of age. Young Gamage had often seen 
Gladys, and always paid her that notice which 
a pretty girl seldom indeed fails to receive from 
any one. He would wish her a good morning in 
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passing, and sometimes ask for a flower from the 
garden plot before the house. 

One evening Gladys had been for water to a 
well at a little distance, and was returning 
through a retired lane with the pitcher on her 
head, when young Gamage came riding up after 
her. He pulled his horse up before he reached 
her, and followed her slowly for some time, ad- 
miring her figure. She had one arm up, and 
just touched the pitcher with her fingers, while 
with the other arm she poised herself under it. 
Her black hair played about her neck and should- 
ers, and the soft swell of her bosom was just to 
be seen under her arms> the raising of which 
also gave full effect to her waist. With her 
small, well-turned foot and ancle, she was picking 
her way, quickly, but gracefully from stone to 
stone. 

Young Gamage lost himself at the sight. 
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He jumped off his horse, and going quietly up 
beside her, slipped his arm round her waist, 
and putting his other hand under her chin, stole 
a kiss, and indeed dwelt infectiously on her lips. 
Gladys had perceived him riding after her, but 
was not now the less taken by surprise. She 
gave a faint shriek, and then down came the 
pitcher tumbling, pouring its water over the 
young Squire, and going, smash ! to pieces, on 
the ground. " Oh, Master Gamage, Master 
Gamage!" cried poor Gladys, "there you are 
all wet, and the pitcher is broken!" "Never 
mind," said Gamage, " only ^ve me one kiss 
more." The poor girl blushed, and dropping 
her face into her bosom, put out her hands to 
keep him off. But it was to no purpose. He 
pressed her to him, and could scarcely break 
from the sweetness of her lips. 

There was a burning flush on Gladys' cheek 
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the rest of that eyening; and her heart went 
pit*a-pat, and she was all in a flutter. She had 
never had such kisses in her life before; and the 
broken pitcher, and Master Gamagei and his 
dolefully wet plight, kept flitting in her imagina- 
tion; and after she went to bed they were con- 
fusedly mixed up in her dreams. In fine, the 
young Squire ran continually in the poor girl's 
head, and her heart became more and more set 
upon him every time they met. 

About this time her old mother died. And 
not long afterwards the whole village was sur- 
prised at the sudden disappearance of Gladys. 
She went, no one knew whither, or how. The 
common rumour amongst the old gossips, how- 
ever, was, that she had been imprudent in her 
intercourse with the young Squire, and that he 
had removed her from the neighbourhood that 
her shame might not be made public amongst 
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her acquaintance. She was never after heard of 
at Coity; and when Gwilym Twrch once passed 
accidentally through the Tillage, it pained him 
to the heart to see the little cottage where she 
and her mother had lived, and which used to be 
so pretty and so comfortable, with roses and vari- 
ous flowers smiling about it, now all in a heap of 
ruins. It never had been inhabited after Gladys 
left the place. 



LANTWIT^S AN¥YL DAY- 



In the lap of one of the softest little dales of 
the Vale of Glamorgan, lies the ancient town 
of Lantwit, dozing in the torpor of extreme old 
age. For time "whereof the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary," has this been a 
place of great note in Wales. You are told by 
sundry old folks, and older MSS., that at first 
it took importance from a university, founded 
here by the Koman Emperor, Theodosius the 
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Second ; and that this university was the first 
ever established in Britain, and flourished for 
ages, producing sundry great scholars and di- 
vines^ and amongst them, St. David and St. 
Patrick. But under heaven there is nought 
perpetual; and although the reputation of this 
seat and congregation of the learned had waxed 
great, and continued long, yet at length it stag- 
nated, then waned, and ultimately fell into 
decay. 

But who can foresee the tide of human affairs, 
or calculate its flow or ebb? Now were the 
two hundred and fifty colleges, as it is said, of 
this ancient university, tenanted by only a few 
dismal-looking monks, and its greatness 
seemed departed most ingloriously, when sud- 
denly the whole place shot up into eminence 
in a new character, and discarding, like the 
snake, its former coat, came forth with fresh dis- 
tinction. 
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The case was, that a great many Nether- 
landers being driven from their country by in- 
undations of the sea, in the times of our first 
Norman princes, a party of them, attracted by 
the richness of the land, came and reconnoitred 
this quaint place; and after ogling it loyingly, as 
a sparrow does a snail, and finding it nearly va- 
cant, they even walked in and took possession, 
as you may sometimes see a waddling crab do 
by an empty shell on the sea-shore. 

And hence came the new celebrity of the old 
town. For this handful of Netherlanders, stuck 
in the midst of a strange and no friendly peo- 
ple, were like a city upon a hill, seen by all 
men^ and known afar off. And indeed proud 
were they of their conspicuous individuality, 
and never would amalgamate with the natives 
of the country, but, with true Dutch pertinacity, 
held by their own old habits and customs, and 
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turned up their noses at their Welsh and Eng- 
lish neighbours. Long, too, did they cherish 
the memory of the Low Countries, and various 
parts of this Welsh town they called after Ne- 
therlandish places. Thus a couple of good 
houses were Flanders; a row of pigsties, Flush- 
ing; a bam and dove-house, Amsterdam. 

But a pinch of snuff, kept too long between 
the finger and thumb, will lose its twang ; and 
so this mere pinch of waddling Netherlanders, 
who, indeed, did occasionally tickle their neigh- 
bour's noses, could not but at last lose the true 
gusto of their native character. They have, 
however, disdained to make any servile copy after 
the Welsh or the English by whom they were 
surrounded, and with whom they were for ever 
bickering and exchanging fisticuffs: but have 
throughout prided themselves on the peculiar, 
though somewhat medley, character which time 
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and circumstances and their situation have com- 
bined to give them. 

There was a time when I paid not unfrequent 
visits to this queer old place, and well I re- 
collect my youthful admiration of its women. 
The wenches, may be, of the more rustic sort, 
might be something too much given to 
frisking and romping ; but the ladies — 
oh! how staid, and pirm, and discreet-looking 
a set of dames were they ! — with how stately a 
gait they passed along of a Sunday towards 
church, their frizzled hair surmounted by a 
well crimped cap and sarcenet bonnet, their 
chaste bosoms heaving under a cleared muslin 
kerchief, and the stiff gown, and starched 
check apron, with high bib, rustling to the 
motion of their delicate limbs ! 

But the men were of a far different turn 
from these staid dames; and more huffing, hec- 
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toring swaggerers, or fellows more given to 
roisteriog and carousing, it is on all bancU ad* 
mitted, have been never known in Wales, Their 
valour was for ever in a ferment; and not only 
were they eager in making common cause of 
one another's quarrels with strangers, being, as 
they called themselves, prompt "one-and-all 
boys," but also, when they happened to be at 
peace with their neighbours, they took care, 
like every other people who have shone in the 
annals of warfare, not to let their martial spirit 
be contaminated by sloth, and, for want of an 
enemy, practised their handicujSs on one ano- 
ther. 

And, to-be-sure, what roistering and jollity 
were theirs I There, of an evening, one might 
see the jolly old blades, with their broad, red 
faces, waddling along to the tavern, and there 
dropping, with a grunt, their capacious breeches 
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into the seats of honour and comfort^ according 
to their age and station. . And then the sly 
story and slyer wink would be passed cosily 
from one to the other ; and at first the quiet 
chuckle would be heard amongst them? and then 
the loud boisterous laugh would come peeling 
from their fat old sides: until presently the 
mad-cap, rakehelly younkers would press in ; 
and as they poured the ale down, discretion 
would retreat out; and soon would come the 
clashing of the boastful vaunt with the contemp- 
tuous defiance; and astounding would be the 
topsy-turvy work, the thumping and cudgelling, 
the uproar and confusion, the upsetting of chairs 
and tables, and the smashing of jugs and 
glasses, mingled with the shrieks of women, 
that would ensue. 

These, you may be sure, never were the folks 
to omit the due celebration of any festival ; but 
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there is one in particular^ called Lant wit's 
Anwyl Day, that has always been an especial 
favourite with them. It is the anniversary of 
a victory which they gained in old time over 
a band of Irish, who, with one John O'Neale 
at their head, attempted to oust the men of 
Lantwit from their rich lands and comfortable 
dwellings. 

On that day they repair in great numbers to 
a neighbouring dingle, called Cole Hugh, open- 
ing to the sea shore. A brook runs through 
the middle of the dingle, and a fellow persona- 
ting the Irish Captain, pitches his tent one 
side of it, while all the rest of the revellers 
keep on the other. Then the men of Lantwit 
approach the edge of the brook, and tauntingly 
call upon John O'Neale to leave his tent and 
give them battle. They call again and again, 
but all, for a long time, in vain ; untifj at 
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length, out pops the squalid figure and unshayed 
face of the mcok Captain, and after flinging a 
wild and hasty glance at his adversaries on 
the opposite side of the brook, he sets fire to 
his tent and scampers o£r, as fast as his old 
legs can carry him. Then do the mighty 
men of Lantwit rend the welkin with their 
shouts ! — Oh, what swaggering and hectoring 
is there then, over poor John O'Neale! All 
the hectors of John O'Neale's country would 
not out-hector them upon that day. 

But the triumph ends not here. A Lord 
and Lady of high degree, are personated by 
a proper young man and a strapping wench, 
who, having been appropriately caparisoned 
for the occasion^ at the neighbouring cas- 
tles of Boviarton and St. Donatts, and 
being mounted on horseback, come galloping 
down the steep declivity which forms one side 
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of the ditigle^ and then head a triumphal 
procession into the proud town of Lantwit. 

And this cavaleade proceedd, with high and 
solemn state, all through the old town. With 
what an air the mitnic lord reins up his 
steed! And then the lady — to-be-sure what 
lofty ogles she vouchsafes to the admiring 
multitude! — with what a stately and majestic 
mien she sits her pad! — and the other mock* 
ladies, who attend her, their broad counte- 
nances adorned with round black patches — 
with what majestic grace they strut along, 
in rustling hooped gowns, superb in stomacher 
and furbelows ! And with what a soTereign 
air they faft their lai^ breasts and faces, with 
those antique fans! 

This is a triumphal procession, indeed ! for 
pride aod triumph beam in eyery eountenance: 
lofty exultation, sudb as belongs to con<|uerors. 
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swells every breast — even that of the buxom 
wench of a serving maid, standing a-tip-toe, 
whose bosom at any rate heaves quick and pal- 
pably; and that too of the murky^visaged cob- 
bler, with galligaskins fairly worn out behind, 
and leathern apron held on one side, through 
whose dark and deep-snnk eye glows the gra- 
tification of a haughty soul. The slattern 
mother lifts her brat, all aghast with wonder, 
to behold the superb procession; telling the 
frightened, staring, grimy-faced urchin, to 
mark the "Lord," and the "grand Ladies." 
The dogs and cats, no inconsiderable part 
of the population of the old place, know 
not what to make of the huge muster. The 
old hound paces up and down, — ^looks you 
perhaps inquisitively in the face, then crouches 
his ears and tail, and passes on with a 
reflective lowering of his melancholy eye. 
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The cur runs barking to the door, then retreats 
in, and anon comes out again, with a queru- 
lous clamour^ to fathom what is going on ; and 
the lean cat writhes her tail and raises her back, 
eyeing them askance from the window. 

Thus the procession moves on, giving an air 
of exultation even to the very walls of the old 
town, grey and tottering though they be. 
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The old sort of lesser Welsh Gentry are now, 
I think, quite passed away. A few of their 
houses may, indeed^ be still seen, thinly scat- 
tered, ong here, one there, at wide intervals, 
over the country; and a striking contrast they 
bear to the " genteel residences'' which are 
springing up about them, with a hoyty-toyty, 
self-complacent look. 

A great gap, and not soon to be filled, has 
been made with us by the death of a worthy of 
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that class. I was with him not long before his 
end, and found him just as usual — cleaving 
indeed closer, if any thing, than eyer, to all 
the little byways of his life, and full of chat and 
interest about the gossip of the neighbourhood. 

A quiet but significant look *^had his long- 
bodied house, with its court in front, intersected 
by a pavement leading to the door, through 
which you entered the hall, a good-sized room, 
wainscotted and flagged, and opening on one 
side into the parlour, and on the other into the 
kitchen. This hall was his sitting-room. 

« 

How plainly I see him there in his easy chair, 
by the chimney corner! A trusty workman 
stands, perhaps, by the kitchen door, which he 
holds a-jar with one hand, while, with the other, 
he occasionally strokes down his grey locks over, 
his forehead. Beautiful was the complacent 
confidence which always beamed on my old 
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friend's countenance^ as he held such consulta- 
tions with his labourer. 

That day, the last for me to see him, I stayed 
to dinner. The meal (boiled leg of mutton and 
turnips) was over by an early hour ; and then a 
small round mahogany table, in the polish of 
which his housekeeper took no small pride, was 
placed for us before the fire, by the side of his 
easy chair. A plate of apples and one of nuts 
were set on it; and a silver half-pint of ale for 
him, and a silver tankard-full, with a long glass^ 
for me. And there we sate, occasionally crack- 
ing a nut, and sipping the ale, which was fine 
and mellow; talking over old matters and old 
times, and little dreaming that the days of one 
of us were numbered^ and so few. 

Some time after his death I was taking a 
rambling sort of ride, and all unawares found 
myself opposite his antiquated mansion. The 
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moss-covered walls had been coloured^ and the 
doors and gates daubed with punt; and there 
was an evident desire in his successors to b|rush 
up the old place, and to give it an air of modem 
gaiety. 

I could not help a feeling of disgust towards 
even the house itself. ^^ What heartless gaiety 
is this," I muttered; ^'now, just as its old master 
has passed away, and with him its ancient hospi- 
tality and plain comforts; now, when its old 
homely enjoyments disappear; when the silver 
cup and tankard of ale are no more to be seen 
and when the honest labourer is superseded by 
a daintified, sleek«faced, impudent-looking fel- 
low, tripping about in livery. It is a ghastly 
smile the old house wears, indeed I'* 

But on that last evening that I spent with my 
old friend, we chatted away blithely. And as 
the weather was wet and boisterous, the rain 
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pattering incessantly, and the windows shaking 
before the gusty wind — ^he stirred up the fire and 
nestled in his easy chair. Then, as one's thoughts 
naturally pass from one's own comfort to the dis- 
tress of others, he remarked upon the hardships 
of those who were exposed to such inclemencies 
of weather, and adverting to the sufferings of 
poor seamen, at such seasons, he went on ib 
give me the following account of one of those 
disasters which are so frequent on our coast. 



A WRECK. 

"Come," said he, "drink your ale, drink 
your ale: — ^you drink nothing, my good Sir. 
Here, Margery! bring some more ale in the 
tankard, Margery. Rough weather, indeed; — 
terrible weather at sea ! If this wind holds over 
night, 'twill make sport for the wreckers, I war- 
rant you. 'Tis just such weather as when the 
Mary was driven ashore on this coast, and went 
to pieces! Aye, Sir, all to pieces ! But here's 
Margery with the ale. That's right, Margery, 
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that's right-T-NoWy Sir, let us draw a little nearer 
the fire, and I'll try if I can't tell you something 
about the Mary— for you don't see such things 
every day in London, I warrant you. — To-be- 
sure, how the wind blowsl — Margery, try to fasten 
that window from shaking; and if you like, Mar^ 
gery, you may stay and hear about the Mary. 

" Well, Sir, some years — aye, a good many 
years, certainly: — ^let me see: — Margery, do 
you know how long ago it is?' "Why, Sir," 
said Margery, " come LanhoUantide, Sir, it 
must be twenty years; for I know it was the 
year we built the new pigeon *house. Sir." 

"Aye, so it was, Margery; so it was; now I 
recollect. 

^^ Well, Sir, now close upon twenty years ago, 
I went for a little change to the sea side, and 
staid in lodgings there for a few 'weeks. And 
now, it might be about this time of the year, or 
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maybe a little later, that it came od for heavy/ 
dark weather, with a thick, misty, drizzling rain. 
And that weather lasted for a long time; every 
day the same; with nothing to be heard but the 
drip, drip, drip, of the dropQ falling from the 
eaves of the house; and nothing to be seen but 
the thick drizzling rain, and the dark, hazy 
clouds, and a gloomy indistinctness that hung 
over land and sea. Maybe some dripping, 
drowsy-looking labourer would pass by, slob- 
bering along slowly through the dirt, with a 
woeful-looking dog following him on a jog-trot. 
Or maybe some cattle would be in sight, skulk- 
ing under the hedges, and every now and then 
swinging their long, wet taUs. Once, as I stood 
at the window, a little robin came, I recollect, 
all dripping, and perched upon the sill. He, 
poor little fellow, turned his head on one side, 
and chirped through it all. 

o5 
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"However, one evening, the misty rain seemed 
to abate; but it grew a great deal darker, and 
the clouds looked terribly black, and every now 
and then a violent gust of wind would rush by, 
making the trees and bushes quiver again. The 
sea, too, without being rough, kept making a 
hollow, awful roar, and seemed like a lioness 
pacing backwards and forwards in her den, and 
growling with impatience for her food." 

" Oh, Sir," exclaimed Margery; " how 
terrible !'* 

" Well," continued the old gentleman ; " it is 
said there were unearthly moans and shrieks 
heard along the waves that night, and ominous 
sights seen too. However, early the following 
ftiorning, I was awakened by a thorough storm 
— the wind and rain driving along, and the sea 
dashing against the rocks. So, just with break 
oi day, I got up, and went, shivering, to the 
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window, to see the raging of the elements. I 
had not been there long, when a large man pas- 
sed by, pushing, with huge strides, through the 
inclement weather. Presently a few others fol- 
lowed him; and then. parties of both men and 
women, that became more and more numerous, 
succeeded; all of them pushing on with steady 
eagerness against the storm. I now threw up 
the sash, and asked what drew them through 
such weather. ' A Wreck ! ' shouted a short 
thick-set fellow; and a faint * Whew !' rose from 
the others; but it died away immediately; and 
they all kept straining on against the storm, 
without speaking or looking on either side. I 
slammed down the window, and hastened to slip 
on my clothes." 

" Oh, Sir," said Margery; "were you all that 
time without them ? " 

" Come nearer the fire, Margery; come nearer 
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the fire;" said her kind old master; '*you are 
in the draft of the door there^ Mai^ery. 

*' Well, Sir; the rain abating, I presently got 
down to see the wreck ; — ^and, to-be-sure, what 
a sight it was ! There was the poor vessel. Sir, 
her beam-ends upon a reef of rocks, and the 
waves dashing one after another over her, and 
burying her for minutes together with foam and 
spray. Then all along the beach were hundreds 
of people, watching for the things that the tide 
washed from the vessel, and bore to shore. 
There were casks, boxes, lemons, oranges, 
spars and planks floating, like chopped leeks, 
Margery, upon the face of a dish of broth, and 
all the men and women fighting and scrambling 
for them as they came to land. I recollect a 
cask floated towards where I was, and a throng 
of people got together to have a scramble for it. 
Presently a lusty young fellow dashed into the 
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waves, and seized it; but as he was bearing it 
out, the surge of a great breaker came, and 
swept him and the cask far enough from one 
another. Then a great, athletic woman, with 
an old hat fastened on her head by a handker- 
chief, strode into the water; but as she was 
stooping to take it, a fellow went behind, and 
shoved her headlong into the surge. The whole 
throng now pressed in, and joined in the scram- 
ble; mingling their squalls and shouts with the 
roar of the waves. And all along the shore the 
same work was going on. In one place you 
might see two stout fellows contending for a 
plank; — in another, as one man bears off a box 
upon his shoulders, another comes behind, and 
trips up his heels ; and in another place again is 
a huge woman brandishing some article she has 
borne off, and giving a wUd yell of triumph at 
her success ! — Margery, get me some more ale, 
and put a little nutmeg in it, Margery. 
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" Now, Sir, I never could learn how many 

the ship's company were; but the bodies of a 

great many drowned were picked up. There 

was a lady among them, and I saw her body on 

the beach, stripped of its clothes, and with part 

of her ears and two of her fingers torn off — for 

the rings and jewels, no doubt. It was a dismal 

sight to see her, with her long black hair lying 

all wet and dank over her face and bosom. 

There was a man there too, who clung long by 

the rigging, holding himself with one arm, 

while he kept the other clasped round a little 

child. Every now and then we could hear him 

give a faint cry of * Help, Help !' and then the 

foam and spray would dash over him, and hide 

him from our sight. At last, however, he took 

to a spar, and was borne by the waves to shore; 

but just as he was getting footing, the retreat of 

the waves drew him out again : and then a great 
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billoyir curled over his head, most awfully. He 
floated, however, to the top of it; and it came 
on, bearing him aloft upon its back, and dash- 
ing down, sent him furiously into shore. When 
he was taken upon the beach he had his arm 
still clasped about the child, but the poor little 
creature was plainly dead. He was himself 
quite exhausted and speechless, and had all the 
appearance of a dying person. He dropped 
down with a reeling sort of stagger, and after a 
shivering and a sudden jerk, he stretched himself 
out^ and stiffened. They took him to a house not 
far off, and an old woman who was used to such 
matters, was had, to restore life by rubbing. 

"She succeeded; but it was a horrid thing to 
witness. There was the old woman, bending 
with a grisly face, over the half-drowned man, 
who was writhing with the pain caused by the 
return of life ; his clenched hands and quivering 
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limbs moving with violent twitches; his eyes 
turned in their sockets; his teeth chattering; 
his lips quivering; and the sweat in large drops 
upon his eye-brows. 

^< And there too lay the little infant by his 
side, still and happy in the sleep of death. No 
sign of pain or unhappiness clouded its little 
face: but it lay^ calm, undisturbed^ and smiling^ 
like some lowly flower, by the side of a large 
and rugged oak. When the tempest drives to 
madness the strained, labouring, distorted 
limbs of the tree, that little flower smiles on, 
unruffled, through it all. 

After life had returned to the poor man, he 
lay for some time upon the bed, quite still and 
motionless^ but with a very ghastly look indeed. 
Presently he made a sudden spring off the bed, 
and seizing the bed post, shook it, like a mad- 
man, until the whole house trembled. The 
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little infant at this moment met his eye. With 
a rough, loud, boisterous voice, he cried out, 
" Ah ! my little Frederick, are you there I" 
These were the first words he had spoken; and 
the giving utterance to them seemed quite to 
overpower him; for he burst into a flood of 
tears, and sank down, in a stiqior, iqpOn the 
bed." 

"Oh! sir, how pitiful!" said poor Margery, 
who seemed to think that her garrulous old 
master had wound up his story. But he con- 
tinued: — 

" Well, sir, I returned again in the evening 
to the wreck. I found the vessel left by the 
tide dry upon the rocks, and multitudes of 
wreckers busy breaking her up, and loosening 
the joints and material parts, so that the next 
tide might send her to pieces. The rocks and 
cliffs rang with the strokes of hatchets, ham- 



•*• 
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mers and mallets; with the shouts of men and 
the yells of women; and with the roaring and 
clamour, and the drunken singing of fag ends 
of hymns and songs by those who had got at 
the casks of spirits. What a din and uproar 
it was I Multitudes, too^ kept continually flock- 
ing down^ and joined eagerly all along the 
shore in uproarious contest for the spoil. 

*'The tide, at length, began to set in, as 
boisterously as ever. In a short time it reached 
the vessel, and surrounded her; driving the 
people back before it. But numbers still stuck 
to the wreck, robbing and ransacking as long 
as they were able; and every now and then 
some stout fellow would jump, splash ! into the 
water, with his booty, and struggle with it, 
through the waves, to shore : — until at length 
the ship was left quite tenantless. 

"The crowd now kept retiring slowly before 
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the tide, every one watching, with an anxious 
eye, for the going to pieces of the vessel. The 
moon had risen, and shone, through a hazy 
atmosphere, over the scene of uproar and de- 
struction. At last the vessel floated. In a mo- 
ment sihe reeled about; she tossed, — she pitched; 
— and then, coming, smash ! with her bottom 
on a rock, she opened all abroad upon the 
water. What a shout was then set up ! It 
might have been heard far over the sea; and a 
dismal knell it must have sounded to the distant 



mariner." 



THE MABSANT. 



How grateful, amid the din that hems in 
one's seclusion in a great city, comes in the 
recollection of rural scenes ! It is very dew to 
the mind. To me has it ever been the prime 
solace of urban life. To thee, O happy vale, 
do my thoughts fly, fairy-like, and disport in 
elfish play beneath thy rugged trees, or joy in 
contemplation of thy face, smiling in the moon- 
light, or glide into the jocund circle round the 
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blazing hearth, or haply from a fancied nook 
watch some rural merry-making. Even now 
is my spirit with thee, stealing from thy flowers 
a breathless kiss, that ruffles no. leaf — and then 
passes on. To the Mabsant, the merry Mab- 
sant, it passes on, and dwells, with a sweet com* 
placence, upon the recollection of that noswaith 
lawen. 

Aye, it was with my nephew Davy that I last 
visited the happy assembly. " It is," said he, ♦ 
"the second night of Lantwit Mabsant, and 
there will be many pretty girls there: come, 
uncle, let us go and see it." And even so, 
I was fain to accompany him. 

The Mabsant is the celebration of the holi* 
day of the tutelary Saint of the village, after 
whom the church and the place are generally 
called, and is an occasion of great gaiety in the 
villages of our neighbourhood. Profuse is the 
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finery then displayed by the country maidens, 
and many the arts they practise to captivate the 
affections of the rustics. The chief amuse- 
ment is dancing; but it is, beside, a time of 
great carousing, — of ball-playing, and some- 
times fights and uproar. 

We- reached Lantwit early in the evening; 
and after winding our way through a fe\5r narrow 
lanes, came into the full sound of music. It 
was the harper, in attendance for the dance, at 
a public-house hard by, who was playing the old 
Welsh air, At hydynos. The windows of the 
room where he was, were crowded with gay 
folk; and a host of children surrounded the 
door. Two old women, who, knitting as they 
went, had been taking a stroll, to see how things 
were going on, sate on a stone bench opposite 
the house, and now relinquished their knitting 
Jbr a few pinches of "high-dry." The old 
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snuff-takiog dames listened with much com- 
placency, shaking their aged heads, in unison 
with the tune. '* Aye, aye; Ally Howell;" said 
one of them, "you and I may never hear the 
like again." ^*No" replied the other crone; 
^' when the worm and the clay are in our ears, 
Will Howe's harp will sound in vain." 

It being too early for the dance, which we 
were told would not begin for yet a little while, 
we strolled about the old place, during the time 
we had to wait. 

There was something very agreeable in the 
look of relaxation from all care, and of a dispo- 
sition to be nothing else but happy, which ap- 
peared on every face we met. The children, 
dressed out in their Sunday clothes, were play- 
ing about the streets ; the men were flocking in 
groups to the jolly taverns; and every now and 
then a gaily dressed damsel would issue out of 
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a cottage, and be followed, maybe, to the door, 
by her admiring mother, who would there stand, 
with arms a-kimbo, contemplating, with great 
satisfaction, the girl's flaunting and gay appear- 
ance.^ 

Thus we sauntered about, making our ob- 
servations upon all we met, and not ourselves 
unheeded of the blithe folks ; until night closed 
in, and the. dance began, when we repaired to 
that grave and aged building, the ^'church -loft," 
which, in the times of the Lords Marchers, was 
a place for holding courts of law. 

And there, in the dingy old loft, lighted 
with candles stuck against the walls, were the 
gay revellers disporting it, with quick music 
and the sprightly dance. It was like a nose- 

m 

gay of spring flowers smiling in the button- 
hole of a dusky Methodist. 

The harper had a seat on a part of the floor 

H 
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slightly elevated above that where the company 
danced. Every thing proceeded with order and 
decorum; for indeed some of " better degree" 
were there, and the dancing of both the 
young men and women was good and sprightly. 
One could not help remarking the exactness 
with which these rustic folks observed the 
mazy figures of their dances, and kept time 
with the music ; as well as the manly vigour of 
the young men, and the bloom and neatness of 
the girls. 

When the dancing had been kept up for some 
time, they retired to benches along the walls, and 
there sate to rest themselves, the young men 
generally taking their partners on their knees. 
Beer was provided; and they did not omit in 
the first place to regale the harper; and then, 
when the girls tasted any, it was always out of 
the mug or cup of their partners. 



I 

i 
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Worthy too of all remembrance were a cou- 
ple of old women who had baskets of ginger- 
bread and cakes there for sale. These wily 
crones passed along from one to the other of them 
as they sate on the benches, complimenting the 
vain girls on the prettiness of their dress, or of 
their persons, and the young men on their good 
dancing; and thus coaxed the simple-hearted 
creatures into a purchase of their sweetmeats. 
Great was the delight of the rustic lovers at 
treating their sweethearts to a pennyworth of 
gingerbread ! 



H 2 



THE MARY LWTD. 

The " times and seasons" ordained for cul- 
tivating good fellowship and kindliness * ue 

towards another, have with us many peculiar 
observances. 

During the week or fortnight preceding Christ- 
mas, all the labourers' wives and poor women go 
about^ in parties, from one farmhouse to another, 
to collect, in small bags* certain donations of 
wheat or barley, which it is an immemorial 
custom with the yeomen and farmers to make to 
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them at that season. It is amusing to observe 
the progress of these parties, and the compla- 
cency with which they carry their bags of eorn 
upon their heads, and children that were too 
small to leave at home, secured in cloaks upon 
their shoulders. What a hash of the gossip of 
the neighbourhood is there ! In the joy of their 
hearts at the approaching festivity^ they make 
such a chattering as drowns even the uproar of 
their brats. 

And beautiful is it to see the farmer's door 
open to these gossips, and the pleasure which 
beams from the countenance of his wife or daugh- 
ter, as she makes glad the hearts of a round 
party of them, clustering into the porch. There 
is always a large tub full of wheat, and generally 
another of barley^ provided, and a good sized 
bason-full is given to each applicant, — wheat 
to those from the parish or more imme- 
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diate neighbourhood, and barley to the more 
distant ones; at the same time that sundry 
inquiries are made about their families and 
children. 

Twelfth Night, too, has, with us, a peculiar 
custom. For some time the young men busy 
themselves in the villages in preparing a Mary 
Ijwyd. The skeleton of a horse's head is pro- 
cured, which they adorn all over with favours of 
various colours. As it is seldom convenient to 
the young sparks to expend much money on this 
finery, they contrive to coax their sweethearts 
into a loan of the silken fillets, and rosettes, and 
other ornaments which may be wanted. They 
put into the sockets of the poor horse's eyes 
the inverted bottoms of two broken black 
bottles; and also^ contrive a substitute for his 
ears. 

When Twelfth Night comes, they carry abouf 
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the Mary Lwyd from house to house, making at 
each a pretty rumpus. A round party of us 
were lately carousing about Ewythr Jenkin's 
hearth, when a loud singing was struck up in 
the porch, outside the front door. " Oh ! " 
cried the girls, with a laugh, *^ here is the 
Maty Lwyd!" The singing was in Welsh, and 
was continued by two voices, who, with many 
quaint reasons, claimed permission to sing — and 
to partake of our cheer. When at length, they 
became tired, and tapped at the door for admis- 
sion, the plump and fair Gwenllian, who, all 
through, had worn a brooding look, took up, 
and sang them a negative to their request. It 
was declared by all to be excellent, and delighted 
her father, who smiled and winked at every 
passage. 

Many now became the PmilUon replications 
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between Gwenllian and the party outside. Her 
jiwen made them impatient at being so long de- 
tained from the expected cheer, and often they 
repeated their tappings at the door for admis- 
sion. And this was, at length, granted them ; 
and in bounced the Mary Lwyd and all the 
party. One, covered with a horse cloth, bore 
the gay Mary Lwyd, and personated a horse, 
while he was led by another as groom. The 
fiin was in the running and screeching of the 
girls, pursued by the Mary Lwyd, capering and 
neighing in very fine style ; the groom holding 
him in, and patting him, and crying, ^< Soho, 
my boy ! gently, poor fellow ! " While the old 
people had a hearty laugh, and the children 
were fixed in mute astonishment. 

But this was not all. Three young fel- 
lows, decked out in a fantastic manner, and 

h5 
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ornamented with favours and ribbons of 
many a gay tint, bad a space cleared for 
them to dance a reel. Their cleverness 
and agility drew forth much applause from 
the spectators. Old Ewythr Jenkin, in par- 
ticular, stamped the floor with his stick, and 
reached out a bumper in his own mug^ to 
one of them : ** This, " said he, makes 
me think on old times; when I was as 
lusty, and as nimble, as one of you." 
After being regaled with no scanty al- 
lowance of cake and ale, the merry fellows 
departed. However, when they got into 
the porch, and the door had been closed after 
them, they stopped, to sing a parting stanza, 
in which they returned thanks for their good 
cheer, and prayed that prosperity and hap- 
piness, long life and health, . and ' a well- 
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stored cellar and plenteous living, might long 
continue to be the lot of the hospitable dwellers 
under that roof. 



ST. DONATT^S CASTLE. 



To a solitary and meditative person, it is a 
pleasant thing to stretch oneself on the green 
sod, of a fine day, within view of a moulder- 
ing pld castle or the like, and to let one*s 
thoughts dive gently into antiquity, like a peb- 
ble through deep, still water. This draws me 
often to St. Donatt's — the most interesting, as 
it has ever seemed to me, of the relics of the 
Lords Marcher of Glamorgan. Every thing 
there is time-stricken ; all speaks to you of the 
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past; nothing of the present. The whole cha- 
racter of the place is associated with by-gone 
times, and with an extinct family, whose domain 
this was from William Rufus to George II., 
and whose monument the old castle and all 
about it now seem to be. 

It is on the old Stradlings, who for so long 
had their feudal station here, that the thoughts 
and conversation of the villagers constantly turn. 
They tell you that the last of them who lived there 
wasafine bluff old man, whodressed in a blue coat 
and red waistcoat, and was always attended by some 
large Southron hounds. At that time nearly all 
the men in the village took their daily meals in 
the castle hall ; each of them kept his cow and 
a few sheep on the Lord's waste ; and the aged 
and infirm were visited and tended by the 
" castle-ladies." " Those were the good old 
times ! " 
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The Castle stands aboye the sea-sbore^ and 
is bleached by the winds. Under its western 
battlements runs a dingley in the bosom of 
which is the parish church; and the repose and 
security of the spot would almost make one think 
that the Castle was built for its protection, and 
that of the slumber of those who lie there. 

In a small chapel out of the church, to the 
north, the Stradlings are buried, and its walls 
are covered with tablets to their memory. I was 
looking at 5ne, where an inscription, on board, 
beneath a painting stiffly representing a Knight 
in armour, and his lady^ kneeling at an altar, 
recorded, that the Harry Stradling, knight^ 
there depicted, had gone on pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, and had received the order of the sepul- 
chre there, as his father Edward Stradling, 
knight, the third of that name, and grandfather, 
William Stradling, knight, the second of that 
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name, had also done; — ^and had died in ^Hhe ile 
of Cypres, in the 16 yere of King Edward the 
4, and is buried ther, in the cytie of Fama 
Gusta;*' and furthermore, that "this Sir Harry 
Stradling, from his house in Somersetshire to 
his house in Wales, (videlicet, St. Donatt's,) 
was taken prisoner by a Britaine pirate named 
Golyn Dolphyn, whose redemption and charges 
stood him in 2200 markes, for the paiment 
whereof he was driven to sell the Castle and 
manor of Baselek and Sutton in Monmouth- 
shire, and two of his manors in Oxfordshire ;" 
when the clerk and grave-digger, a red-faced, 
white headed old man, drew a step or two nearer, 
and pointing with his finger to the inscription I 
had been reading, observed, it was troublous 
times at the Castle then. " No doubt," said I ; 
" but what then have you heard about it ?" 
" Why," said he, " the account the old people 
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gave us is, that the Lord {Arglwydd) had been 
away for a wearisome long time, and at last had 
sent to his lady, that they should expect him 
home on a certain day. So all was prepared to 
receive him. His lady wore her richest dresses; 
and looked after every thing, that it should be 
as he would like to see it. Then she had made 
this little improvement and that, since he went 
away, and she thought in herself how pleased 
he would be with them. And the dishes that 
her Lord liked, she gave orders about, and saw 
provided; and she thought in herself how he 
would praise them, and then look lovingly at 
her. And his little children, dressed out in 
their best clothes, ran about, telling every body 
that their father was coming home that day. 
All the people of the lordship came gaily to 
the Castle that day, to welcome their Lord 
home. Women brought their babies to show 
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him, and often looked proudly at the little 
ones, and thought how he would admire and 
praise them/' 

*^ Ah !" thought I; " how different is this from 
the return of him who hath neither wife, child^ 
or dependant to be gladdened by bis coming ! 
What a chilly gloom creeps over me, as I open 
the cobwebbed shutters of my chambers, after a 
visit to the country ! There swarms of dead 
flies lie sprawling; the spindle-shanked spider 
hurries off, as one detected in sad mal-practices; 
the mice scamper away on a rattling gallop; and 
nothing is gladdened, or reflects comfort at my 
approach! — But go on,*' said I: "go on, my 
good man." 

" It is but a short story, Sir," he continued ; 
"about noon they all went down to the sea- 
shore, gay and in frolicsome spirits, to look for 
knight's vessel. There was no vessel to be seen ; 
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but that for a long while did not dash them at 
all; and much sport and fun the young people 
had together along the beach. After a time 
howeyer the knight's lady began to sigh; and 
looked with tearful eyes over the sea, and called 
her children from their sports to her. Then, by 
and bye, a sail came in sight; and the people 
all gave a shout for joy; and the large tears 
rolled fast down the lady's cheeks, and her chil- 
dren ran from one to the other, pointings and 
saying that that was their father's vessel. It 
made, indeed, for some time towards them, but 
then bore off, up the channel, and left them 
blank enough. And one or two sails came after-, 
wards upon a tack towards them ; upon which 
many would declare they were sure it was the 
Knight's vessel, for that they knew the sails, or 
thjis or the other thing about her. But again 
they all bore off, after a time, one way or the 
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other; and the sun set, and it got dark, without 
their seeing any sign of the Knight. With very 
different spirits they returned then, the lady and 
her children silent and gloomy, and the rest 
wondering together what could have kept the 
Knight, as the wind was fair. 

** A*party then took to watch all night hy the 
shore, and lighted a fire, for a signal, on the 
cliff. In the morning numbers flocked to the 
beach, by break of day, looking in all direc- 
tions. It had been a wild, squally night. The 
men who had watched looked very blank, and it 
was soon known in the village that they had seen 
those dismal lights along the waves, that appear 
before some disaster at sea, and had heard the 
Cyhiraeth pass down the channel with loud 
moans. There was little looking out for the 
Lord's vessel afterwards — the lady or her chil- 
dren did not go near the beach that day. It 
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was said, indeed, she went to the watch-tower 
to look out; but those belonging to the castle 
shook their heads, and said all could not be 
right; that omens had been heard in the castle; 
and that the spirit of old Lady Stradling, who 
had been done away with by some of the family 
~^a longful time before, and appeared evensince 
upon any mishap, had been in her silks and 
high'heeled shoes through the chief rooms, and 
it was believed that the Knight's lady had seen 
her — for there had been a dreadful shriek. The 
castle hounds, too, would not rest, but they and 
all the dogs of the village had been howling 
through the night. 

" Nobody doubted now but some mishap had 
befallen the Knight, and although they did not 
say so, people thought from all these tokens that 
his vessel must have gone to the bottom. In- 
deed, they could hardly believe it was no worse. 
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when Mr. Dolphyn came in, along shore, and 
said he bad 'rested the Knight, and that the 
lady must pay 2000 pounds for having her Lord 
again." 



VILLAGE WORTHINESS. 



It is astonishing how our village lifts its head 
amongst the other little villages of the vaJe, by 
reason of the exploits and fame of its worthies 
in the "noble arts" of Psalmody and Ringing, as 
well as at Mabsants and Bandy-playing, and all 
rural games. 

It has long been a custom amongst them there 
to assemble of an evening for the purpose of 
improvement in such exercises; and against any 
Mabsant or Noswaith la wen the young people 
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repair to a cottage, to receive the instructions 
of a certain ancient couple eminently skilled in 
rural accomplishments. But old Morgan has a 
secret pride in confessing, that in his younger 
days he was but a wild sort of fellow, and led a 
rambling harum-scarum life of it, as a journey- 
man shoe-maker, through many strange parts 
of Wales and England. On his return his 
stories filled the younger folks with admiration, 
and made them. feel new longings after adven- 
ture; while even the elder and more sedate 
would occasionally listen in a manner that ac- 
knowledged him for something more than ordi- 
nary. Thus by and bye he even vanquished the 
heart and gained the hand of the schoolmaster's 
daughter — by much the most lofty dame of the 
place. 

But Morgan i^id his wife are now old; and at 
these assemblies of the young people of the 
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village a prodi^ous rivalry arises between the 
ancient couple. For the old crone takes umbrage 
at Morgan's vaunts to the young villagers about 
his adventures and- what not^ and would fain 
have him ground his importance upon his con* 
nexion with her, forsooth, who, she would have 
them know, was somebody; which makes him 
bridle up his thin, swart cobbler's visage, and 
swell out his cheeks slowly, as he regards her 
with rising indignation. And then in instructing 
the young folks to dance, the same high feelings 
often break out; for she prides herself on having 
seen a vast deal of gentility in her day, and he 
no less upon what he has seen of the world; and 
in leading a party in strange meanders between 
hats so disposed upon the floor as to denote the 
figure, they strive to carry themselves for 
the most proudly, and straighten their old limbs 
and skewer themselves up, and make their antics 
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with the stiffest solemnity imaginable; until she 
fires at his attempts to riral her, and lays hold 
of the first false movement of the poor man's 
legs, to pull down his vanity before all the 
assembly. 

But the honour which touches old Morgan's 
heart the most gratefully, is his station of. 
presiding over the psalm-singers. For he 
professed to have accomplished himself by 
his travels, both in the '< Noble art of 
Psalmody,'* and in the *' Curious art and 
healthful exercise of ringing musically on 
church bells;" and forthwith upon his return 
he set about to distinguish his native place 
in these arts, above all the Vale. At first, 
indeed, there was an aversion in many towards 
them, as fresh English innovations ; but Mor- 
gan prevailed, and so far succeeded, as to gain 
over most of the worthies of the parish to re- 
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ceive his instructions; and at length such be- 
came the repute of the company he formed, 
that besides having in their number some of 
the most noted knowing ones of the place, also, 
when any youngster arose of more than ordi- 
nary promise, it became the first object of 
his ambition to distinguish himself amongst 
them. 

It is the custom of this company also, to 
meet of an evening at the old man's cottage, 
to practise in the psalm against the ensuing 
Sunday; and as they sit about his hearth, he 
orders and regulates their voices, beating time 
v/ith his head and foot, and a pitch-pipe he 
flourishes in his hand, at the same time that 
he rumbles along with them in a hollow gut- 
tural tone* The old woman on these occa- 
sions generally sits on a low seat in the comer, 
with her arms folded before her, and apparently 

I 2 
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musing to herself. But when they come to 
some difficult passage, where Morgan draws up 
his eye-brows, pushes out his lips, and rolls 
round his eyes, in a high strain of countenance, 
as he pours out the different quavers for their 
edification, the old woman eyes him with a 
bitter sidelong glance, and exclaims impatiently 
at him not to make such faces. 



THE BANDY MATCH. 

And not only in psalm-singing and belUringingi 
but at bandy and all rural games are the vil- 
lagers emulous of distinction. 

Of a fine evening (and there^ still, not the 
less for its being Sunday) they collect in the 
churchyai-ds, which you may see filled with per- 
sons of all ages, at various amusements, — ^the 
boys and girls gambolling among the tombs, 
while the elderly folks form a group, and gossip 
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over the affairs of the neighbourhood, or may- 
be observe on the performances of the younger 
fellows. Sometimes, indeed, they will even 
turn out with the youngsters at a game of bal 
against the church tower; and then, to be sure, 
great is the deference paid them; for they, 
forsooth, have the cue of the place, and know 
exactly each turn of the game. The young 
fellows seem on these occasions as though they 
could not find it in their hearts to defeat the old 
men, but feel it enough to have entered the 
lists mth them, and to receive whatever of 
praise might be vouchsafed by those so superior 
in experience. Then th^ elders of the village 
will remark to one another, that tbey recollect 
the time when indeed they could play : ^* Ay, 
ay, " another will rejoin, with a wistful look, 
^^ there was playing in those days !" 
But Bandy is the prime game here, and in 
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the opinioii of our rustics leads to the highest 
of all distinctions. Prodigious are the jealousy 
and heartburning which a rivalry in it produces 
totween two parishes; and then, to decide their 
pretensions, ihey repair to the sea-shore sands, 
where twenty or thirty players engage on each 
side, and multitudes of spectators and partisans, 
too, often mingle in the contest. 

The famous parish of Lantwit had long tossed 
itshead exceeding hoity-toitily among the neigh- 
bouring villages, and carried everything with a 
high hand. At all fairs and mabsants the Lantwit 
roisterers swaggered it proudly, as who should 
say, '^ Who but they ?" until at length another 
parish, that could ill brook all this hectoring, 
challenged them to a match at Bandy. To be 
sure, with what vapouring the Lantwit folks 
deigned to accept the challenge I They talked 
as though no parish was iit to contend with 
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thenis but all ought to submit in quiet to their 
huffing* 

However, as the day of the contest ap* 
preached, they set about in good earnest to 
prepare for it; and the players practised daily 
in the most spacious fields. Interest deepened, 
and talk swelled throughout the country, and 
all was suspense, until the day arrived. 

All the Vale now flocked down to the sea- 
shore, looking and talking great things by the 
way, each for his party. It is surprising how 
fiercely some of the more violent bragged and 
flourished as they strode with huge strides 
before their companions. The women too 
kept a prodigious clapper-clawing. 

When. the goals had been set, and all ne- 
cessary arrangements made, the concourse sepa- 
rated into two parties, out of which the players 
presently issued. 



'j£idM 
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On the side of the challengers came a 
dapper, thickset man, who stepped forward 
with a confident air, and was followed by a 
troop of fellows, who, now that they were strip- 
ped and on their mettle, the looks of all cou« 
fessed to be ^^ exceeding proper young men." 
The first on the other side was one who had 
been a wild youngster and a noted player, 
but having been lately converted at a Methodist 
Revival, had not been without some difficulty 
persuaded to take a part in this match. Hi^ 
eye was now bent to the ground, and his lips 
moved in silence, as he led a band by no means 
inferior to their competitors. A loud shout 
was raised by the partisans of each side, as the 
players came forward, with distinguishing favours 
on their left arms, and flourishing their bandies 
^ith their right. 

Long and doubtful was^ the contest, and 

i5 
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yariouB Were the chances of the game. Many 
of the younger men soon exhausted their wind 
and strength; some were disabled by luckless 
falls, and at length the weight of the contest 
fell on the challenger and the Methodist. 
Great now became the exertions of these rivals 
in fame. The beetling cliffs were' deafened 
with the shouts of their partisans. The Method- 
ist was the fleeter of foot^ the challenger the 
more sturdy. The mob of partisans closed 
upon them, and the ball was driven into the 
throng. Loud were the shouts of the men and 
the yells of the women, as the contending 
players clove their way through. The fleet 
Methodist was foremost, but searched in vain 
for the ball ; for the virago wife of the chal- 
lenger straddled over and concealed it with her 
petticoat until her dapper spouse came panting 
up. But the Methodist's mother, an outrageous 
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termagant, saw the fraud, and fell, with loud 
execrations, upon the sturdy wife. However, 
the ball was carried off by the challenger, pur- 
sued by his fleet opponent. Dire is the contest 
between them.. The challenger strives to secure 
the game, the Methodist to rescue it. They 
are again straining to reach the ball, — ^the fleet 
Methodist close after and striving to pass his 
opponent. And he does pass: but the chal- 
lenger stretches and trips up his heel, and the 
impetuous Methodist plows the sand with a 
headlong fall, amid shouts that peel from one 
tair cliff to another far along the shore. 



PARSON E\ ANS. 

It is not the least agreeable part of my time 
in the Vale, that I spend with my old friend, 
Parson Evans ; albeit he be one who has always 
been remarkable for his retired habits, and a 
timorous shyness towards society, and for seem- 
ing to enjoy himself only in solitary rambles, and 
little complacent conversations with his rustic 
neighbours, or else by his lone fire-side, with, 
rarely, one quiet, congenial friend there oppo- 
site him. At last he is become so overgrown 
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with these habits, that they in a manner seclude 
him from all the world, and render it difficult to 
most to have any intercourse with him. 

But I have known him long ; and many an 
evening have we lounged away together, over 
our ale or flip. When young, he was ever in- 
diting of verses, **to his mistress* eyebrow ;" 
and then, on those occasions he would recite them, 
and proceed, with an innocent ingenuousness, to 
relate the story of his passion, while a languid 
smile hovered about his features, until a sigh at 
length brought in the unfortunate conclusion. 

When by some little preferment he was placed 
in circumstances that left no pecuniary control 
on his natural bent, he retired from college to 
the seclusion of his native vale. Here there was 
no restraint upon his humour; and he soon 
became overgrown with strange fancies and ca- 
prices, — but yet, like a vine untended amongst 
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meaner shrubs and rank grass^ reminding one of 
its better destination. His disposition became 
more and more shy and retreating; he trembled 
at the approach of a stranger, and was painfully 
rufiled whenever the dreary quiet of his home 
was broken in upon. He seems at first fluttered 
and discomposed, even by my intrusion into his 
retirement; but after a while his imeasy sen- 
sations wear away ; and as we chat about old 
matters and old times, be gradually brightens up 
with some of the warmth of past emotions, and 
in spite of his unsocial habits, and the repulsive 
looks of a rustic man and woman on whom he 
devolves the care of his ^^ eremite^s sad cell," 
when I am in the neighbourhood I visit him 
cxften, and linger with him long, ^^ all unwilling 
to depart'* I partake of his fare ; and then we 
stretch our l^s across bis hearth, and loiter 
out the evening in fire-side chat. 
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Time, truly, changes the man, and hath not 
a little changed the poor Parson and me since 
the days we love to talk of. But doth pleasure 
flourish with our beards ? Or do we grow hap^ 
pier with knowledge and experience of the 
world's realities? Alas, no! In youth there are 
flowers by the way-side ; but we are borne 
rapidly by them, and "whither we go they 
cannot come." 

When I allude now to what used to be the 
subject of our talk on such occasions in days 
long gone by, he sighs, and, with a melancholy 
smile, will reach his hand to the poker, to move 
the fire. And then, if the ale be good, after a 
second jug, he will reply with the following 
song, " done," by him, as he says, from the 
Welsh, but which he sings to a tune that is cer-* 
tainly his own, unless indeed he have borrowed 
something of it from the melancholy cadence gS 
his psalm-singers. 
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Ah ! youth and love have flown away ! 
I wooed them, but they would not stay ! 
/ could have shed a tear or two : — 
They only smiled me an adieu. 

And for some place to which smiles and joys 
Flee from the hearts of girls and boys, 
They've left this heart like the lone tomb 
Of feelings dead within its womb I 



THE TOLAETH. 

A DIFFERENT influence overshadows the poor 
Parson now. Soon after he settled down in the 
Vale, I observed that the legends of the peasan- 
try about supernatural beings, and their agencies 
and omens, took great hold of his imagination. 
Perhaps indeed there is something in such ere* 
dulities native to every mind. They would seem 
not unlike a sort of wild, natural music, drawn 
forth by the passing but unseen winds from the 
poetical chord in that ^olian harp, man's breast. 
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And some may deem that these "native wood- 
notes wild" are like the natural melody of birds^ 
that is far more sweet than any artificial strains 
they can be taught to imitate. Certainly they 
may be heard only in deep rural retirement, and 
vanish before the garish approach of cultivation. 
And as this is now subjecting all, and "the 
wood-nymphs perish with every tree," haply our 
superstitions, less fortunate than «ome others, 
will presently altogether vanish, and be forgot- 
ten. 

With us, however, they exist still ; and it is 
the poor Parson's melancholy pleasure to dwell 
and expatiate upon them. 

A great part relates to certain ominous and 
foreboding sounds that are very frequent there, 
and are looked upon as the forerunners of death, 
or of some awful catastrophe. The chief of 
these is the Tolaeth, or a supernatural and omi- 
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nous imitation of some earthly sound. Thus 
there is no carpenter throughout all those parts, 
who does not declare, that before every occasion 
on which he is employed to make a coffin, he 
hears it made by night in his work-shop ; which 
he calls^ hearing the Tohuth before the coffin. It 
is also a usual thing to hear a feeble plaintive 
wail pass to the churchyard in the night, before 
children's death ; and nothing is more common, 
than when a person lies upon his death-bed^ for 
supernatural sounds to be heard in the house, 
such as groans, or a knocking, or the footsteps 
of the sick person passing out : and all these are 
called the Tolaeth before death. But the chief 
sort of Tolaeth, is the one before a burying ; 
when all the funeral procession is heard or seen 
to pass along towards the churchyard ; and of 
one of this sort, the Parson gave me the follow-r 
ing relation : — 



THE SPECTRE FUNERAL. 

"Do you recollect," said he, "a bay horse 
called Falcon that I once had? O, no, it was 
before your time. However, he was a fine, 
high-couraged fellow as oyer was crossed, with 
no fault but being too rash and violent. At 
times, to be sure, how he would snort and tear 
away! And then he would dash at a leap 
like a very thunderbolt ! I thought at times to 
call him Dreadnought, and then again Death's 
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Door; be was often so near being tbe end of 

me. Ha ! how different was I tben from what 

I am now I I used to go hunting tben, even 

on that devil ; and one day, after a run with 

the fox-bounds, I had dined at the castle, and 

was returning home about midnight, a little 

flushed with wine, on a hand-gallop, now and 

tben humming or singing, or talking to myself, 

when of a sudden Falcon bolted off the road, 

into the ditch, and there drooped and trembled 

as a very Christian might, for fear. 

"*Ho, boT said I; ^what new quaver is 

this?' and then I tried to force him on; but 
that would not do at all. So I coaxed him 

and patted his neck, and said ^So-ho, poor 
fellow!* which evidently comforted him; for 
he moved his tail^ and turned his head towards 
me. But just then a loud band of psalm- 
singers broke upon my ear. They were pealing 
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forth the old Hundredth Psalm, which is the 
one always used at funerals. Nothing could be 
more distinct or solemn. And presently I heard 
the slow regular tramp of the whole procession, 
with the groans and sobs of the mourners. 

" I knew now it must be a Tolaeth ; and 
rec6llecting what I had heard the old people 
say, I stooped .forward on the horse's neck, 
and looking along the ground, saw them all 
advancing towards me. There were the psalm- 
singers first, two a-breast, with their hats ojQT, 
and their mouths open, as in the act of singing. 
Then followed the coffin, borne on the shoulders 
of four men, who held their hats by the side of 
their heads. Next came the mourners, the women 
holding up their handkerchiefs, and the men 
pale and solemn, with their hatbands streaming 
behind. And then followed the usual long train 
of friends and neighbours. 

K 
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'^AU passed, distinct and close, before me, 
but now, while I saw them, perfectly silent. 
There was not now the slightest sound, of 
a foot, nor even of the psalm-singers, al- 
though their mouths were open. As soon as 
they had passed, I drew myself up; and then 
it all broke upon my ear again, as at first. 
So true it is that the Tolaeth touches only 
one sense at a time; that while you hear it, 
you cannot see it; and if you see it, you will 
hear nothing. 

" When it had got quite clear of us. Falcon 
turned his head towards me, and gave a quiet 
switch with his tail; then, not without faltering, 
he made the road, and presently struck off at a 
round gallop. He dashed through the gate, as 
we reached home, knocking it to shivers, and 
then stood trembling with me before the door. 
Although in top condition, the sweat streamed 
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from him all over, and the poor fellow, as I was 
going, turned his head so wistfiilly after me, 
that I made the man remain in the stable with 
him all that night. 

" And now," said the Parson, in conclusion, 
" it was not long after this that one of the 
neighbours was thrown from his horse in re- 
turning fh>m market, and broke his neck, just 
at the place and ihe hour of the night that I 
met that Tolaeth; and when he was buried, 
his funeral passed there exactly in the manner I 
had seen it.** 



Here I mentioned to the Parson an instance 
of the Tolaeth, which although not witnessed 
by myself, as the other had been by him, 
happened in a labourer's family that I knew 

k2 
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well, and who were quiet, truthful people as 
could be. This honest workman and his wife 
had just turned into bed one night, in the room 

which was the only apartment of their cottage, 
below stairs, when they heard the door open, 
the tread of several persons entering, some 
of them walking heavily as under a load, 
then a moving .and drawing of the chairs, 
and the putting down of some heavy wooden 
thing upon them. '^ Oh, John ! " said the 
wife, "what is that?" John, rubbing his 
eyes, jumped out of bed; — but they could see 
nothing. 

• Shortly afterwards their only son went out 
bathing in the sea, and was drowned. His 
corpse was brought home upon a ladder, and 
when carried by a party of the neighbours 
into the cottage, and the chairs were drawn 
together, and it was put down upon them. 
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the poor woman cried out, " Oh ! this is 
exactly what I heard the other night: my 
heart has heen misgiving me ever since." 



THE CYHIRAETH. 



Some things again are foreboded by the Cy- 
hiraetb, which, although never seen, terrifies 
far more than the Tolaeth. There are many 
who relate how, when they have been watching 
by the sea-shore for wild-fowl or foxes, or 
maybe for a wreck, on a dark threatening night, 

0- 

they have heard its moan, at first at a distance, 
gradually approaching towards them along the 
. edge of the waves, and then dying away, as it 
were upon the gale. And when they fancied it 
had entirely gone, it would suddenly shriek 
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with a fearful loudness near them, and petrify 
them with horror, the sound was so terrific and 
unearthly. Then it would pass, and die away 
again to a distance ; but they would still hear 
its moan rising and falling in the same manner, 
until it seemed to haye travelled the shore quite 
beyond hearing. 

After such an instance they are always in ex- 
pectation of a wreck. Sometimes, indeed, it 
has been known to forerun or attend the casting 
of drowned bodies by the waves upon the beach ; 
but the common observation is, that when heard 
upon the sea or sea-shore, it forebodes some 
notable sea disaster. Frequently too on such 
occasions a dismal light is seen hovering on the 
waves: but that is not looked upon as belonging 
in any way to the Cyhiraeth, although it occur 
at the same time, but as a sort of Canwyll Corph^ 
or Corps-candle. 
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The little villages of the vale are also not 
unfrequently visited by the Cyhiraeth, and ter- 
rified by its moans passing through them in the 
depth of night. Sometimes, as it goes by^ 
something seems to flap against the cottage 
windows, or the window, maybe^ will shake and 
tremble, the door fly open, and the whole house 
be filled with horror. And this generally occurs 
to almost every house on the road-side along 
which the Cyhiraeth passes. On these occa- 
sionsiit is regarded as the forerunner of some 
awful catastrophe — the death, maybe, of some 
one out of the common, or the untimely end of 
any one. I have heard old people say that it 
has been remarked to precede the death of such 
as were of strayed minds, and of those who had 
lingered long in sickness, and also that it gene- 
rally visits a village before the smalUpox or 
any fatal epidemic. 

k5 
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While we were yet upon this subject, the 
Parson called to my recollection how, now 
many years ago, all the neighbours met one 
another with thoughtful and appalled looks 

one morning, and could talk of nothing else 
but the remarkable death of Ally Hugh. 

She had been long out of her mind, but 
lived quietly in a small, dismal-looking cottage^ 
standing somewhat apart in the yillage. It 
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was said that she had gone distracted through 
some cruel treatment from a dissipated hus- 
band. She used to be dressed in a dark cloth 
sort of habit, but never had any covering on 
her head or neck ; and her arms and legs went 
also bare. Her appearance was very forlorn, 
and her sallow face had a silent, unthinking 
seriousness stamped on it with the seal of im- 
prisoned woe. She seldom spoke ; but some- 
times as she went along with a pitcher of water 
from a well by the village, she would all of a 
sudden break out a-singing, in a sweet and me- 
lancholy voice, that thrilled through one, it was 
so much at discord with her appearance. 
Sometimes the children and young people would 

stop her to ask her to sing ; for they all knew 
the sweetness of h^r voice. And maybe she 
would comply, and sing snatches of old songs; 
after which, one of them would carry her 
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pitcher of water for her home. At other 
times she would answer them in a hollow, 
broken tone, "No, no; Ally Hugh has no 
music in her now" — and would pass on, not 
liking to be spoken to or disturbed. 

When her last illness came on, the silent 
gloom in which she had been so long 
sealed began to dissipate, and she talked 
pf her early days — of the flower-garden of 
her childhood, of friends and children, 
long dead. The old people shook their 
heads when they heard her, and said it 
was now nearly over ; for this was the 
Gwawr Angau, or lightning before death. 

But at last the Cyhiraeth passed through 
the village ; and every one knew that that 
fearful omen must be "before some one out 
of the common." It was a little before 
midnight that it made whole families tremble 
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together. Morgan and the psalm-singers had 
been practising their psalmody that night, and 
were then singing the concluding stave, when 
they were astonished by a sound above all their 
quavers, and that struck them dumb with horror, 
while their mouths were yet open and their eyes 
elevated. The notes, arrested, stood motionless 
in their throats, as they heard the CyhircLeth rise 
in a wild shriek by the cottage of Ally Hugh, 
and then die away in dismal moans, like the 
tones of an Eolian harp. Suddenly it rose upon 
the road close opposite them, and after swelling 
to a fearful loudness, declined mournfully in the 
distance. The inmates of each house by the 
road-side heard it as it passed. At some houses 
it seemed to flutter the window, #hile at others 
a loud groan sounded at the same time through 
the whole house. 

It was found on the following morning that 
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poor Ally Hugh had expired that night, just at 
the time the Cyhiraeth was heard ; and when 
she was afterwards buried, her corpse was car- 
ried along the very same way the Cyhiraeth 
was heard to travel. 



THE HILL TAVERN. 



" Uncle," said my nephew Davy to me one 
day in November, "now that winter has caught 
you here, let us go for a week's cock-shooting 
to the hills." 

I could not help a thought or two on the 
term " neglected," and chambers abandoned to 
moths and spiders; but I assented; and off we 
rode, whistling a merry train of spaniels along 
with us. 

We took up our quarters at a public-house, 
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and after a day's sport among the hills, were 
lounging out the evening in a dingy little apart- 
ment there, when the voices of a circle of toss- 
pots attracted us out into the general sitting- 
room, or kitchen; where there was the high- 
backed settle, and the long table with benches 
and three-legged stools, just as in farm-houses, 
and hams and flitches of bacon swinging from 
the beams and joists, and dry legs of mutton 
and pieces of roofed beef above the kettles and 
andirons inside the wide fireplace, while on a 
dresser on another side of the room appeared a 
goodly array of pewter plates and dishes, with a 
few articles of crockery,, and portentous ranks 
of ale-measures. 

A blacksmith there sate with his eyes fixed 
on the ground, as he turned a quid of tobacco 
round his mouth. Opposite him was a miller, 
with a red face^ that was a scene of continual 
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gamboling between a grin and a laugh. Two 
or three rustics were also enjoying themselves 
there, but with a more simple look ; while one 
who seemed to be a belated drover sat a little 
aloof, with a sharp attention upon all that was 
going on. Our host, a very burly man, took 
the corner seat to himself, and smoked a pipe 
over their debates; while a round deal table 
stood before them, with several mugs on it, 
some full, some half-*full, and others empty. 
On these latter ones the tippling fellows cast 
every now and then a wistful glance, grabbling 
in their pockets, and considering the chalks 
often, before they called for the other pint. 

It happened that we had met one of the 
rustics that morning on the hills, and when we 
entered he rose from his seat, and taking hold 
with one hand of a lock of hair above his fore- 
head, made an obeisance, while he reached out 
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bis mug to us with the other. So, wishiug him 
and his companions a good health, we sipped, 
in token of amity. 

*<And had you middling good sport?" said 
he, as Davy handed back the pint. 

" IndiflTerent good," replied Davy, drily; (for 
in truth we were no great shots.) 

"And which way did you beat?" continued 
the man. 

" Why, all along between the hills, above 
where we met you." 

" And did you go far up the coom?" 

« Ay ; to the end of it." 

"No, no," said he, stroking his head, and 
exchanging a glance with his companions — " No, 
no ; not to the end of it ; for the coom leads to 
the Ogov Kigvrainy and nobody has been at the 
end of that." 

Here the miller interposed with a horse-laugh, 
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and a thump on the tahle. " No, no !" said he, 
looking hard and jeeringly at the blacksmith ; 
" nobody has been at the end of the Ogov Kig* 
vrain — has there, GriflPy?" But the smith, 
pushing^ his hands into his breeches pockets, 
with an affronted air, turned to our host for the 
amount of his reckoning. "Pooh, pooh," said 
our host, without taking the pipe out of his 
mouth. "Reckoning!" cried the miller, " what, 
can't a body ask you after the Ogov Kigvrain, 
without your wanting your reckoning? Does 
the name of it frighten thee, Griffy ?*' 

" N6 !" said the smith sulkily ; ''' talk what 
you like. Til face yoa out ! " and he squared 
himself on his seat. 

"Well done!" said the miller, and laughed 
again. 

When we now turned to the rustic, he gave 
us a shrewd wink, and presently let us know, 
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that at the end of that coom was a deep^ dark 
cavern, which they called the Ogov Kigvrain^ 

or Cavern of the Ravens ; for that there two 

ravens watched over a chest of gold# There 

they sate, as people said, one at each end of the 

chest, in silence, and without ever the least 

twinkle of light, hut what shot every now and 

then, like a thin ray of lightning, from 

their motionless, vigilant eyes. And if any went 
there with the thought to disturb them, it 
brought on such a heaving and rolling of the 
ground/ and such thunder and lightning, and 
feariul sounds in the cavern, as made folks glad 
enough, he warranted us, to get away again. 

The miller kept a sharp, arch eye all the 
while on the blacksmith, who could not restrain 
a strange scowling of his grimy face. He 
would clench his hands and screw his mouth, 
and every now and then dart fiery glances from 
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under his shaggy eyebrows. Then he twisted 
his quid of tobacco fiercely round his mouth, 
and spat on the ground through his closed 
teeth. "Grifiy ! " said the miller to him more 
seriously, *^ why don't you tell us what you saw 
there ? " 

In the pause that ensued, the belated drover- 
like-looking man began to wriggle his thickset 
person in its seat, and presently made bold to 
inquire, if indeed the story was a true one ? 

^^And hast thou a mind to know?" said 
GriflFy, turning towards him with a sort of bull- 
terrier smile. 

" To be sure/' replied the drover, huflF- 
ishly. 

**Then,'' said Griffy, striking the table till 
the jugs rattled, ^*go into the cavern and 
learn !" 

The drover jumped up, and glancing resolutely 
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with small grey eyes that twinkled between 
high cheek-bones and sandy-coloured eyebrows^ 
declared, in a fame, that it was the very thing 
he would do ! The company raised their frousy 
countenances in surprise; but he was a positive 
man^ and would not retract. It is possible, too, 
that the gold in the chest may have had its 
allurements. At all events, he grew more and 
more decisive on the subject, and swore a round 
number of oaths, that come the morrow, and he 
would soon give the ravens a flout, and see what 
the chest was made of. 



■■t 



FLOUTING THE RAVENS. 



On the foUowiDg morning, which came on 
very dark and heavily, our host entered with a 
pregnant look, to let us know that '^the swag- 
gering Brecknockshire drover" continued to 
bluster as much as ever about going to flout the 
ravens. Then he gave a hard wink, and a8sure4 
us that the braggart would soon have enough of 
that work. However^ as the man put a wonder- 
ful bold face on the matter as yet, they had 
sent to a noted *' dark woman," to hear what 
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she would say about it, and learn from her how 
it had best be done. ^^ But she declared," said 
our host, ^Hhat nobody could face those ravens, I 
warrant you, and that there would be, to begin 
with, no small thundering and growling along 
the sky before he would get far into the cavern. 
And yet all that does not move the prodigal 
fellow, but only makes him swagger the more." 

Upon going out we found several people as- 
sembled in front of the house. ' They stood in 
parties of two or three, reasoniog together in an 
under tone, and every now and then one of them 
would turn round his head, and spit hard be- 
tween his teeth. The drover appeared chafed, 
and walked up and down before them with a 
hurried step. If any one shook the head at him, 
he would fly out into a passion, and declare, 
with his fist clenched, that nobody should stop 
him. '< He believed it was nothing at last but 
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aq old woman's story ; and to be sure, a couple 
of ravens .were a fine matter to be afraid of ! 
People were not of the metal in his country to be 
so easily frightened, he promised them." But 
the bystanders only smiled, in reply to his 
swaggering, [and looked shrewdly at one ano- 
ther. 

About noon a large party of them accordingly 
prepared to set out for the Ogov Kignrain. The 
day continued very dark and gloomy ; but Davy, 
who had become somewhat abstracted in his look, 
now buttoned himself up to the chin, with a. se- 
rious air, and drawing his hat low over his fore- 
head, strode along with them, without speaking 
a word. 

I was now left alone, and found the solitude 
rather irksome. Often did I pace the room, and 
often look at the devices of the Prodigal Son, 
which were hung round the ochred walls. There 

L 2 
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was a tedious silence through the whole house. 
Our landlady indeed sometimes turned in, td 
stir the fire ; after which she would set her arms 
akimbo, gaze at it for a moment, then round 
the room, and at me, and, after a deep sigh^ 
withdraw. The chubby-cheeked girl also seemed 
more solemn than usual, as she came tripping in 
without either shoes or stockings, and stopped 
suddenly short at the threshold, to drop a 
curtsy. While she busied herself about the 
fire, her mistress loitered in the room, dusting' 
this thing and that with her apron. Then, 
after rubbing a damp spot on the table, the old 
woman drew herself up, and regarding me with 
a solemn countenance, "I hope," said she, 
" they may return home safe ; but there be 
some that know 'tis fearful work ! " Here she 
gave a nod, and looked full at me for some time 
after speaking. " 
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However, in one way or other I got through 

the heavy time, until some of the party dropped 

♦. 

in. 

When Davy entered, all covered with drops 
of mist, he advanced silently to the fire. I 
looked at him, and called him by name, — but he 
only rubbed, his hands and muttered that it 
was a murky day, and then added slowly, 
pushing out his lips, that it had been a long' 
walk. Presently, however, he turned his back 
to the fire, and, after wringing his nose with a 
prodigious report, *' Uncle," said he, ^*this is a 
strange affair!" 

" We huddled," he continued, " up in a silent 
group by the hills and cooms that you and I 
beat for cocks yesterday. But they were all 
shrouded now in the mist. The mountain sheep 
and the goats, that had bounded away so &om 
us yesterday evening, seemed now not at all 
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frightened at our party, but, after just turning 
out of the way, followed us in large flocks, and 
looked exactly as though they knew what we 
were going about. 

''But a gloomy indistinctness veiled every 
thing. All was blank, undefined, obscure. It 
was no fog, no cloud of obscurity^ rising, 
spectre-like, out of the ground, — ^but a low 
incumbence of the hazy clouds, seeking an un- 
hallowed embrace with earth, while all nature 
stood appalled at the incest." 

« Why, Davy !" said I. But before I could 
find words adequate to my astonishment, he 
proceeded — 

" O^ce, indeed, the stillness was broken by 
a distant screech; and as all the party turned 
and whispered with one another, I learned that 
it was the Gwrach y Rhibyn — the Hag of the 
mountain dribble — travelling the mountains 
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through the n^st, and that it omened no good 
that we had roused her by this work. But 
with that a shriek rose suddenly near us, and 
then died away again/ in a wild and melancholy 
cadence^ to a distance." 

(Here I advanced a step towards my nephew^ 
with the fore-finger of my right hand upon my 
left ; but although his eyes were distended, he 
heeded me not.) 

" At length," said he, " we reached the Ogov 
Kigvrain. It is surrounded with a black, 
stunted brushwood, and some pieces of rock, 
besides a few old oaks that have struggled to 
grow there, but have all their branches, after 
many contortions, tending downwards. 

"Here we first thought of the swaggering 
drover. Upon turning we found him a little in 
the rear, with a downward look, and his Tiand 
on his chin. Presently he raised it higher 
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and stroked his forehead, and then fell to 
scratching his head. But Griffy the smith was 
hefore him, watching him with an extraordinary 
countenance. The eye that now fell on this 
man lost all power to turn off, although one 
became filled by looking at him with the stran- 
gest and most disquieting fancies. It even 
seemed as though there was a lurking likeness 
in his face to that of a raven ; and the longer I 
gazed, the more and more the raven seemed to 
peep through ! 

" Just at this moment a smile curled over his 
grimy face; — his small eye glistened; — ^belaid 
his finger, in a significant manner along his nose, 
and pushing out his chin, stooped forward, close 
under the abashed eye of the drover. As the 
man started back with horror, the miller, who 
had been looking on with all sorts of grimaces, 
gave a roar of laughter. The drover stared 
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wildly, then pondered a while, and, after scratch- 
ing his heady began to bluster and swear lustily 
that none of their tricks should prevent hira 
from giving the ravens a flout. 

"Accordingly he prepared to enter the cavern. 
Five cart-ropes had.been provided, to pull him 
out, if there should be need. He fastened the 
end of a rope about his waist, and taking a 
candle and lanthorn, went silently in. We 
^ looked at one another; but not a word was 
spoken. The rope was given gradually out of 
the coily and as each portion of it passed after 
him, we awaited some catastrophe. 

" Before the end of one rope, a low growl of 
thunder was heard at a distance. We looked at 
one another. Again it drew nearer, and the 
obscurity of the still atmosphere became yet 
more dark and appalling. It seemed to be 
closing more and more upon us, when suddenly 

l5 
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a tremendous crack I crack ! crack ! opened 
over our heads, and the lightning glanced 
through. Immediately a loud shriek echoed 
through the cavern, and the drover was before 
us, pale, aghast, horror-struck !" 



lOLO BARDD. 



The tosspots of the Deighbourhood were 
often joined in their nightly assemblies at 
this inn by some mellow-tempered fellow from 
a distance, attracted by the jolly company he 
was pretty sure to meet there ; and ' one 
evening lolo, the Welsh Bard, who had been 
wandering on some fantastic ramble, dropped 
in, and was here belated. 

The little map was welcomed with great 
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heartinesd as he entered, and every one strove 
to be foremost in reaching out the friendly 
cup, and pressing him to drink. Even our 
burly host laid down his pipe, with a volumi- 
nous puff, and giving him a hearty shake of 
the hand, declared that the best in the house 
was at his service. But here our landlady 
interposed, saying that she knew lolo of 
old for a tea-drinker, and would make him 
a friendly dish directly. When the Bard 
replied that he saw she had herself a mind 
for a carouse, the rustic fellows raised a 
horse-laugh, and protested it was still the same 
lolo, and that there was always something 
good from him. 

Inspirited by his welcome and our landlady's 
tea, he now talked away at a great rate. He 
repeated a variety of his jokes and smart 
sayings, which, in the judgment of that com- 
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pany, were all excellent. Then he gave 
them several of his Englyns^ or Epigrams, 
prefacing each with an account of the person 
or circumstance which had given rise to it. 
A poor wench, who had discovered a dirty heel 
through her undarned stocking, cut there a 
sorry figure indeed. And what jeers and 
taunts were in another dealt on a termagant 
virago, and her henpecked, crestfallen little 
man ! Then he edified our hostess with an 
englyn which described how a certain slatternly 
baggage had been tossed in a blanket by the 
fairies, and all her things turned topsy-turvy. 
" Oh, lolo, " said she, " what nonsense ! 
for shame!" — but the old woman smiled 
complacently, notwithstanding. He had an 
excellent jeke too about a maudlin old toper, 
and also about an ancient crone who was 
for ever teazing her nose with snuff. The 
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rustic fellows were delighted with them all, 
and extolled his wit not a little. 

So he presently grew warmer, and got into 
a higher species of yerse. He recited to 
them a song in praise of the good oid times^ 
when the '^ great ones" were munificent in 
their halls, and when the doors of their houses 
were held open by blithe-faced hospitality, 
that all might enter, to regale on the good 
cheer, and make glad their hearts with the 
flowing ale. Then he touched upon the in- 
trusion of the SaisoTif the Stranger-English, 
who had trepanned and circumYented them, 
and little by little gained possession of their 
lands, and were undermining their language 
and ancient customs^ and inveigling their, 
gentry into finikin manners, and weaning them 
from their hospitality and habits. ^^ Och 
ar*nyntr^ said he, ^^ Plant alls y biswair^ 
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When be touched upon these deeper sympa- 
thies of his hearers, they turned and cried 
out boisterously to one another '^ O boys ! 
'tis lolo the Bard^ lolo the Bard, all along ! 
How the old cock crows !" — And then they 
^ drained their cups, and looked intensely into 
them afterwards. 

At length this assembly of topers broke 
up; and as they rose to depart, some laid 
down their reckoning with an independent 
slap upon the table, .and a particular request 
that the chalks might be rubbed out; while 
others informed the testy-looking host, with 
mnStk civility and now and then a hiccup, that 
they would take another opportunity of quit- 
ting the night's score. Then they staggered 
homewards, one by one, mumbling over some 
touching part of lolo's verses, or maybe trying 
to hum them to some old Welsh tune. 
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When they had all departed, lolo adjourned 
with us into the little parlour, and made one 
at our supper. Still nothing could stay his 
talk. He descanted at much length, over some 
cakes of layer-bread, upon the women and 
girls who roam the sea-shore for the tiny 
weed from which it is made, and then digressed 
to the boldness with which they clamber among 
the cliffs to crop the samphire; all which we 
had ourselves often witnessed. When this 
subject had become exhausted with supper, 
and he had refreshed himself with a little 
rest and mulled ale, he presently grew fidgetty 
again, and, after hemming once or twice, hung 
his head oil one side, and touched lightly and 
fantastically on various subjects, like a harper 
dallying with his strings before launching out 
into a stream of music. Davy then happened 
to mention how he had seen a jack-a-lantern 
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in a neighbouring coom a few nights before; 
and the Bard immediately shot out into the fol- 
lowing relation of the manner in which he had 
once been led astray by the EUyllddn^ or "Gob- 
lin-fire/* as the Welsh call that meteor. 



THE GOBLIN-FIRE. 



" I AM fond,'! said the Bard, *' of rambling 
out by night, especially among the mountains. 
AH then is hushed, like a child reclining to sleep 
on a pillow, with a veil over its face. Yet are 
things quick with the night- spirit, and vibrate 
to the low sounds of insects, and creatures that 
only then creep out. Once, not long ago, as 
I was sitting on a hill-top, considering various 
dim objects, on which the moonbeams played 
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tranquilly, I was suddenly overshadowed, and 

■ 

felt as though a magic robe or an electric 
cloud were on me. Immediately all around had 
a peculiar significance, and my fellowship and 
communion with the scene were such as they 
had never been before. 

^' The moon had now gone down, and the 
stars were shadowed by a haze rising from the 
eaith, when a Goblin-fire passed by ; and I 
followed it into the valley. It led me among 
fens where the grass reclined along the ground, 
and squat trees drooped in the shadows that 
surrounded them. We crossed plashes of 
water, where the tops of bulrushes peeped 
above, and where the lizards lay silently on 
the surface, looking at us with an unmoved 
stare. The frogs sat here and there on the 
brink, croaking and swelling their sides, but 
ceased as they raised a melancholy eye at the 
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Goblin-fire. On one plash were a flock of 
wild fowl, sleeping with their heads under their 
wings^ yet they made a low cackle as we went 
by. A bittern awoke at a distance, and rose 
with a scream into the air, but dropped imme- 
diately upon the water again, and let us pass on 
in silence. In wading through these pools I felt 
the trail of the eels and leeches peering about ; 
and I noticed a slimy stone in the midst of one, 
on which a toad sat sucking poison from the 
night air. 

" As we wandered about the fen,. I saw 
several glooms or shadows, brooding in quiet 
or gliding about. Sometimes I met the shadowy 
stare of a broad ox-eye, but it would vanish 
instantly, perhaps with the retreat or passing of 
a shadow. 

" The Goblin-fire glowed bravely in the 
vapours that slumbered there through the night. 
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It rose airily over the bushes that drooped in 
the ooze; and when I lingered or stopped, it 
would wait for me, but immediately began to 
flicker and wane, and it would gradually 
dwindle away, down to a speck scarcely per- 
ceptible. But as soon as I moved on again, 
even when I had given it over for lost, it would 
suddenly shoot up, and glide on before me, as 
bright and airily as ever. 

*' We at length verged upon rising ground, 
where briars sprawled out, and here and there 
a tree stooped over us. A bat now came 
shooting down, and, flying round and round, 
flapped its wings more heavily, and sank upon 
the ground. Some screech-owls were perched 
above, and stared silently at us with their 
broad eyes. The snails and worms crawled 
about the bank, and still companies of glow- 
worms shone away quietly among the plants 
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that the goblins are fond of; from one to the 

other of which the spider was drawing out her 

webs, and the fine threads gleamed in the light 

of the Goblin-fire. The beetles crawled about, 

but did not fly; and the grasshopper cut his 

capers there in silence. 

" But now the Goblin-fire suddenly shot off 

from me, and glided away to a distance, where 

several others were collected together, and 

careering it about, with a slowish, undulating 

motion, in a Goblin dance< 

^' I sank upon the ground to sleep, and found 

at daybreak that I had been wandering through 

the night in the Valley of Glooms" 



THE VALLEY OF GLOOMS. 



" And where, " inquired Davy, " is the 
Valley of Glooms ?' 

"Ho!" said our host, who with his usual 
officiousness was there lending the Bard a rare 
accompaniment of winks and nods; "Ho, no 
great distance ; but a queer place for sporting in, 
I warrant you, and as you shall judge* 

"For now, d'you see, there was a shooting- 
gentleman came once upon a time a-visiting 

M 
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to the Squire's, and after beating all the covers 
about, nothing would do, but he must go far up 
into the hills after cocks. So we mounted him 
on a* pony, and clapped a shrewd crot of a boy 
behind ; and they jogged off, with a good lot of 
dogs. 

<^ Now they had travelled a longful distance, 
across commons^ and over the backs and round 
the sides of mountains, when at last they came 
upon a dark woody coom, where the shooting- 
gentleman pulled up, and sure enough swore 
a great oath, that here he should not want 
sport. So down he jumps, and after looking 
about, sends the boy upon the pony to a proper 
place to mark, while he rights his gun and 
things. But as he watched the boy trotting on, 
he should see him pull up at a distance from the 
marking-place^ and seizing the pony's mane with 
both hands, rise high upon the stirrups, and 
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look hard towards something before. Then the 
erot turned sharply round, and came trotting 
back, but slackened as he drew nearer, and 
every now and then looked sheepishly behind, and 
at last eame up with a sly look, and pointing 
with his finger, said, in a low voice, ^^Dyna Catws 
wrachyn ei chrwckwdT^ The shooting-gentleman 

looked full at him in a terrible passion ; but 
not knowing what it was the boy meant, he 
went along towards the place. And now he 
should see an old woman squatting under a tree. 
After he had looked at her, and was turning to 
the boy, the crot raised both hands and hooted 
out loud; and when the shooting-gentleman 
turued round again towards where the old 
woman had been, there was no longer a sign to 
be seen of her. The crot declared that she 
flew ofi^ in the shape of a prodigious white 
owl ; but that only made the shooting-gentleman 

M 2 
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fly out into a desperate passion. So he set the 
crot sharply to mark and trudged with many 
great English oaths into the coom. 

" The shooting-gentleman afterwards con- 
fessed, the first time he got in drink at the 
Squire's^ that a strange feeling came over him 
as soon as he put foot in that coom. A hare 
presently jumped out before him^ and although 
he fired with the gun well to sight, she never 
heeded him a hit, but cantered away, d'you see, 
with one of her long ears up and the other 
down, and a laughing devil in her eye. As he 
was loading, he should hear the finest deep- 
mouthed hunting pass by; but the deuce a hound 
could he see, I warrant you, although they kept 
opening about him^ picking the scent up at fault, 
and again in full cry, all through the coom. 
When he moved on again, he found he could 

pass through brakes and plashes, and even 
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through trees and rocks, without feeling any- 
thing real, but only a weight and gloom, and a 
desperate tremour. Sometimes, indeed, he 
would be startled by a real briar catching his 
leg, or by a flap from a branch of a tree ; 
but that was but seldom. He saw plenty of 
bares and woodcocks and all sorts of game 
there, and now and then would let fly, right and 
left, but they only mocked him ; and at last he 
walked right out of .the coom, and found himself 
just where the boy was waiting with the pony, 
when a wild but solemn look he had on, I war- 
rant you. 

" So the boy asked him directly, with a grin 
from one ear to the other, what sport he had* 
had; but the shooting-gentleman only pished 
and frowned, as the crot went on to say, that 
he knew well enough from the first that there 
was nothing to be seen there but old Catws 
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Wrack, However, when they came back 
with their altered looks, we gave it the corgi 
roundly, for letting the shooting-gentleman go 
into that fearful coom, where the old witch lives 
with her spectre-hounds (^Mallty Cwn) and all 
sorts of glooms." 





m 



THE YCHAIN BANNOG AND THE 

AVAINC. 

Davy and I proposed, as we were at our 
breakfast of toasted bacon and oaten cakes^ by 
the little round deal table, the following morning, 
to ask the Bard to prolong his stay, and while 
away a day or two with us there. We there- 
fore enquired after him of the servant girl; but 
the simpering baggage protested that indeed she 
knew nothing about him. Our old hostess, 
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however, afterwards told us that he had saun- 
tered out in the morning, with a musing, medi-. 
tative look, and that when they reminded him 
that breakfast ivpuld soon be ready, he turned 
and smiled, and made some very out-of-the-way 
answer. The good woman here fetched a very 
deep sigh^ and putting her arms a-kimbo, ^^ To 
be sure," said she, ^^ lolo is a pure man, and 
has every sense but common sense — more's the 
pity. There he is for ever following some vain 
whimsy or other, and rambling about for weeks, 
maybe, together, loitering in the woods and 
fields, or along the sides of rivers, or about the 
old castles and such like ruinated places, and 
then drops into this house or that, where people 
are glad to see him on account of his Englyns 
and songs, and fine discourse. As for his wife 
and children — ^poor things I " (and here she 
fetched a deep sigh again,) "the wonder is how 
they live." 



«»*v 
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After spending the day as usual among the 
mountain covers^ we returned slow and flagging, 
just before night-fall, and upon entering our 
apartment, found the Bard thex^ snoring away 
in the arm-chair. Our noise awoke him ; and 
after starting, and staring, at first wildly, then 
more feebly, with one eye after the other, he 
declared to us, as he shrugged up his shoulders 
and scratched his head, that we had disturbed 
him in the finest dream imaginable. " I was 
seeing," said he, " what I had never been able 
to form a notion of before. For now this month 
I have been from one lake to another upon the 
hills, learning what the old people had to say 
about the Ychain bannog and the Avainc ; but 
it amounted to very little, and I could scarcely 
figure to myself any idea of those terrible ani- 
mals that in old times desolated whole districts 

in Wales; Nowhere could I hear anything, 
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more than that the Ychain hannog were said 
to be enormous homed animals, and that the 
Avainc was thought to be something like a 
crocodile. All, however, agreed that it inha- 
bited the mountain lakes, and ravaged the country 
round ; and there was scarcely a lake but was 
said in the neighbourhood to be the one out of 
which the Ychain haniwg drew the Avainc* How 
the old people's eyes glowed with the thoughts 
of past times as they talked, darkly, about 
these matters ! 

" But now I saw it all ! " he continued ; 
" the Avainc drawing himself up, and put- 
ting one foot out before the other, and lis- 
tening for his prey. But he had made the 
country still and desolate far around. There 
was no sound there but the rushing of the 
Bala Water. For long tedious days did he 
watch with a blood-thirsty ear and a de- 
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vouring eye from the still surface of the lake 
oil the mountain-top. And at length there 
was a heavy tread in the distance. The Avainc 
reared himself, and looked round with a ra- 
venous eye. The heavy sotind of that tramp- 
ling drew nearer and nearer, and at length 
the Ychain bannog came in sight. What 
grim disappointment and affright seized his 
hideous countenance then I He plunged into 
the lake, and at his splash the mountain shook. 
The Ychain bannog heard it, and raised their 
nostrils to the wind. Slowly, but forcibly, they 
lash their sides vrith their enormous tails. They 
toss their heads and roar, till the mountains 
echo. Then with a rolling gallop they reach 
the top, and stand gazing into the lake. Deep 
and long was the dive of the Avainc, but at last 
he comes up for air. Better, monster ! would 
it be, to perish in the still deep caverns of 
the lake !" 
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Here I felt some one's elbow at my side, and 
turning round, lo I there were all the house- 
hold, grimacing at one another. Our host was 
next me; and throwing a strange leer toward 
the poor Bard, he winked, and tapped his fore- 
head significantly with his finger. 



THE TORRENT-SPECTRE. 

As we gossiped out the remainder of the 
evening together, lolo discoursed largely 
about various legends and traditions current 
in the mountains, and also the goblins that 
frequent them. He dwelt at much length on 
the Gwrach y Rhibyn^ often heard screeching 
in the mist, but seldom, if ever, seen; upon 
which Davy said, "When they were disman- 
tling Old Boverton Place, one dark hazy 
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day, a large shadowy female figure, dressed 
in deep widow mourning, of antique fashion, 
was seen passing from there ever and anon: 
Was thai the Gwrach y BMbyn^ lolo?*' "I 
don't know," said lolo, "what that was; 
but I was just thinking of a remarkable 
instance of the appearing of a Torrent- 
spectre. 

" One hot summer, some years ago," he 
continued, "I began a journey across the 
hills, but found the heat so great, that after 
the first day I gave up all thought of pro- 
ceeding while it should last, and waited for 
a change. TOay after day, however, passed 
without any — except that the sultriness seemed 
to glow more and more. The grass became 
entirely burned up. The mountains seemed 
broiling, and all about them was a dizzying 
dance of rays and motes. There was no 
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breeze even upon the mountain-tops. Ani- 
mals hung the head» lolled out their tongues, 
and had an impatient glare upon their eyes. 
There was no note of cheerfulness to be heard; 
no gushing of the stream, or dropping of the 
fountain; the water-courses were all dried up. 
The leaves fell as at the approach of winter. 
The birds, emaciated and exhausted, lay on 
the ground, with their beaks open. If one 
might fancy a sound in the sultry stillness, it 
would be a low inarticulate gasp for one drop of 
cool water, for the soft breath of one transitory 
breeze. 

" This had now lasted a good while, when in 
the course of the day the sky would be somehow 
overcast, without any cloud or vapour to be seen. 
Then the gloom would creep off suddenly. and 
unaccountably, and there would be again the 
same glare and heat as before. But each day 
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it grew darker and continued longer, and a 
breeze might now be heard along the leaves; 
and then came narrow gusts of wind, short but 
violent, and one might now and then see the 
leaves and dry grass whisked up in a whirlwind. 
Still the heat, and drought, and oppressive 
stillness were the same. One day I thought I 
saw something behind the top of a neighbouring 
mountain; but while I was looking, it disap- 
peared. It came again, however, during some 
days, and had a vague resemblance to a man's 
hand; so that it almost seemed like some spectre- 
giant of the clouds in that manner ominously 
shadowing the earth. 

" But at last the gloom became darker, and 
the stillness of the air was broken by more 
frequent gusts and whirlwinds. The birds now 
fluttered in terror, and men and all animals left 

their solitudes and flocked together. A low 
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growl of thunder rumbled in the distance, and 
clouds thickened at the horizon, and gradually 
clpsed over us. The thunder-growl then drew 
nearer; large drops of rain fell at intervals ; 
until at one tremendous crack, , and then a 
lengthening roar, the lightnings burst their 
bonds and darted through the whole sky. The 
rain poured as though each shock of thunder 
were the bursting of some watery cavern of the 
firmament. What had at first appeared like an 
undeterminate shadowy hand behind the moun- 
tain, now expanded and ascended, and seemed - 
like a huge mountain lifted by the giants 
towards heaven. It darkened as it rose, and 
heaved and swayed; then lowering and clashing 

ft 

with the mountain-top, it burst, and deluged all 
around. 

^' I had sauntered out to witness this scene, , 
and the storm caught me while I was scrambling 
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along a bill-side. For a long time I sheltered 
under some rocks, watching the bursting of the 
huge clouds, and the play of the lightning. 
I heard the torrent below me> rolling along; 
and every now and then there would be the 
loud crash of a tree. After I had been there 
some time, two men, drenched and terrified, 
sought shelter in the same place. There was a 
terrible ghastliness in their looks. ^Tis a 
fearful storm !' said one of them. * Oh !' said 
the other, ' what a look he had !' ^lolo Bardd,' 
said the first, * did you see the Torrent-spectre 
just now ?' * Oh !' said the second man again, 
< what a look he had!' The first now drew up 
to me, and said, * And didn't you see the Tor- 
rent-spectre, indeed, lolo ! Well, a man 
might hardly believe it: sure, I never thought 
to see it with my own eyes !' * Oh !' said the 
second man agai;n, *wbat a look he had !' Then 
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quoth the first, * To be sure, I had heard tell 
of these things, and that there was one belonging 
to this river; but, oh I lolo, 'tis a terrible 
thing to see!' *Well/ said I, *tell me what 
sort of a thing it was ]rou did see/ < Oh, lolo !* 
quoth the man, 'people say, you know well 
enough what sort: — ^but there — 

** * We were working in the wood when the 
storm came on, and sheltered under the trees 
when that fearful cloud burst on the Garth 
and a sea of water tumbled down the ^ mountain 
from it. And the river close under us filled 
in a minute, with one hurly wave after another, 
bearing great trees with the roots uppermost, 
and huge pieces of rock and earth, all ming- 
mong along with it. One grew quite giddy 
by looking at it. And it rose! and rose! and 
rose ! all in a sweeping hurly-burly, till it 
came near us; and yet, lolo, we could not 
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find m oursekes to move from there, nor 
scarcely to raise our eyes from it. And every 
now and then the lightning would stream 
along it, and then it would be black, and 
whirl on again in gloom. And as we were 
looking at it, Dio here, who was sheltering 
there with me, raised his two hands and 
moved his lips ; but he failed to speak a word. 
And sure enough just then I should see the 
Goblin on the torrent, with his long hair 
standing on end with a mist that surrounded him 
all. He seemed to be laughing like a savage 
in sailing down with the stream, about half 
out of the water. Every now and then he 
would seem to rise like a fearful shadow half 
as high as the mountain, and then dwindle 
down again almost to the size of a man. And 
although he seemed all along to be ssdling 
down with the torrent, yet he kept about the 
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same place. - But tell us, lolo, didn't you 
see it, indeed ?' * Oh ! * said the second man, 
* what a look he had ! ' " 



THE CORPSE-CANDLE. 

The parson of that parish was a snuffy 
little man, who used to come to the tavern 
almost every day, dressed in an old suit of 
rusty-hlack clothes, very coarse yam stockings, 
and a greasy hat cocked up behind by his 
coat-collar. I observed that if he found the 
ale and fire to his liking, he had no objection 
to beguile some hours of his time in gossip 
with the old landlady; and on such occasions 
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he would hold forth to her in a loud nasal 
twang, very oracularly. 

One day, however, he turned in with some- 
tliing of a cloud upon his countenance; and as 
he took out his snuff-box and tapped the lid, at 
the same time looking round and wriggling his 
nose^ he desired them to bring him a mug ot 
beer, in a voice that showed he was affected by 
some more than ordinary incident. Our old 
landlady regarded him for a moment with a 
curious look, and then went and drew a mug of 
her best, and was going to air it for him before 
the fire, and add to it a little powdered ginger, 
with the observation that "the day was raw;" 
when he seized it out of her hand, and without 
more ado took off a deep draught. Then, 
setting the mug down on a bright steel stand 
upon the hearth, he turned his back to the fire, 
and spreading his legs, drew a deep^ sigh. 
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" Bobba," said he to the surprised old woman, 

"I have just been giving the sacrament to Winny 

Thomas: the poor girl is just going." "Ha!" 

said our hostess, "I was thinking as much*: 

Udgom angau^ yw peswch sychy ' the trumpet of 

death is a dry cough.'" " Ay," said the 

parson, "and her mother has had the Marw 

ffoely * the yellow spot before some one's death,* 

on her arm now this long while.'* *^ It is true 

« 

enough,*' said our landlady ; "the poor woman 
was in here with me only the other day, for 
something good to give her druan^ *her poor 
child.' and she told me about it, and how the 
Canwyll Corph^ the Corpse-candle, had been in 
the house." "Well," said the parson, with a 
drawling nasal twang, as he tucked up the 
skirts of his coat, one under each arm, "I 
don't know what to say to that. In these days, 
to be sure, people will have that the Canwyll 

N 
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Corph is seen here and there, all ahout the 
country; but it was not so, I warrant you, in 
old times. For the old account is, that this 
light, which goes from the house to the church 
before deaths was to be seen nowhere but in 
Wales ; nor yet in any part of Wales out of St. 
David's diocese ; nor yet there, it is like, before 
the time of St. David himself, who, once upon 
a time, took in hand to pray God that some 
such token should have its place there as a 
memorial of him : which accordingly was. And," 
said the parson* snuffing a pinch emphatically 
Into his nose, "it is there, to this day." But 
our hostess protested against such a limitation 
of the Canwyll Corph to the diocese of St. 
David, and declared that she had known 
many and many people to see it in that very 
neighbourhood, and immediately entered upon 
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a particular and earnest relation of all the 
circumstances attending its appearance to Winny 
Thomas's mother. 

" The poor woman and her sick daughter 
were in bed together one night, when the 
mother could tiot sleep for sorrowing over her 
anwyZ child, and thinking how lone and discon- 
solate she should be, were she to lose her. And 
as her eyes filled with tears, it seemed as though 
she saw confusedly several small lights flitting 
indistinctly about. So she raised her hand 
and wiped away the tears, and looked, and at 
the foot of the bed she saw a corpse-candle, 
sure enough. It was a still, faint little flame, 
that shed no light, and everything remained 
dark about it. The poor woman gazed at it, 
like one stupid, for some time ; and then, without 
knowing scarcely what she was about, she raised 

n2 
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herself softly, and reached her hand towards it. 
But as her finger touched the light, it dropped 
all into pale sparkles that went out as they 
fell. Just then the sick girl groaned, and 
something came over the mother, and she could 
not help sobhing aloud. Her daughter heard 
her, and asked what was the matter; but she 
could only answer, " Oh, my anwyl child !** 
She could not go on for weeping. So the 
sick girl asked again, " Did you see any- 
thing, mother?" — which startled and surprised 
her exceedingly, and she replied, "See T no, my 
anwyU why ? — did you ?" '* No," said the poor 
girl ; " only I felt as if I saw something." 

Here the old hostess raised her apron 
to her eyes : for indeed they had gradually 
filled with tears. But as she concluded, and 
turned off to her housewifery, she told us, 
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with something of an air of triumph, that it 
was plain enough that the Carvwyll Corph 
was to be seen a good distance from St. 
David's. 



THE COOLSTRIN. 



One of the most notable of those old customs 
which are still cherished in Wales, is that of 
the Coolstrin. Anciently indeed it was of 
such repute, that the Saxons borrowed it 
of our forefathers, and long and often had 
recourse to it under the names of the Skim- 
mington and the Riding. Some will tell you 
that it was profoundly instituted by the Old 
Welsh Lawpvers as a corrective for that 
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virulence in women which is so much exacer* 

bated by the air of our mountains, that although 

the custom has now fallen into disuse elsewhere, 

it is still found necessary to continue it in Wales. 

Even in our little village, in the peaceful vale, 

a recurrence to it was lately called for. 

The tailor there had been mated, poor 

fellow, to a very termagant wife. Being of a 

sociable disposition, he would occasionally leave 

his needle for the ale-house, and, indeed, but 

too often aflfbrded the virago that excuse fcrr a 

clapper-clawing. But it was suspected that at 

times she even exceeded the mere use of her 
enormous tongue, and would go so far as to cuff 

the little man, to the great disgrace of manhood 

in general. And this made all the men of the 

village watch closely, until at length a case 

occurred whi^b they declared should be inquired 

into before the Coolstrin Court. 
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The institution and proceedings of this court 
were formal and solemn. The matter had 
heen much canvassed at various gossiping 
assemblies, particularly of an evening at the 
tavern; and when it had now pretty well 
ripened, the further debate was adjourned to 
a meeting at the church porch, .that there 
might be no room for the women to impugn 
the sobriety of their proceedings. And it 
being there unanimously resolved that the 
case was one for a Coolstrin Court, they 
immediately proceeded to appoint the judge, 
the officers, and the advocates. At first there 
was a boggle about a fit person for judge ; and 
many were thought of, and some named : but 
this one, it was feared, was too much afraid 
of his wife, and others were deficient in their 
looks, or their knowledge of old times ; and so 
a full approbation could be given to none, until 

N 5 
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some one happily thought of old Gronow Punter, 
the cobbler, who was the greatest antiquary in 
that part of the country^ and uncommonly 
knowing in old usages and customs, and some- 
thing of a humourist to boot. He was no sooner 
named, than they at once elected him by accla- 
mation. After appointing two sharp fellows 
for advocates, one for each sex, and the most 
grave and capable persons to the other offices, 
it was settled that the Court should hold its 
first session on the following evening. 

When that time arrived, a Urge assembly 
collected from the neighbourhood to witness the 
proceedings. Presently old Gronow Punter 
appeared, and was at first received with noisy 
applause; but they soon hushed, and only 
whispered, and looked admiration, as he passed 
through the way they opened for him, wearing 
the collar bone of a horse, which is large and 
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triangular, on his head, round the crown of a 
slouched hat, and having the train of a coverlet 
that was fastened about his shoulders borne by 
a youth who stalked solemnly afler him with 
head uncovered. The old man's gravity as he 
passed in this manner through the midst of them 
was truly judicial. He proceeded to a con- 
venient part of the churchyard wall, and 
mounted it, for the sake of a proper eminence ; 
and as soon as he had taken his seat, he puffed 

out his cheeks, and looked round over the 
assembly of rustics with a severe countenance. 
Officers with long white wands ranged solemnly 
on each side of him ; and the advocates took 
their stations immediately below, and as yet 
stood biting their lips in silence at one another. 
There was also a posse of rustics with pitchforks, 
who kept order and decorum in the assembly. 
Immediately then the Court was opened by a 
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crier, who called upon all good neighbours and 

true men who as yet wore their own breeches 

forthwith to give their attendance, to see right 

and justice l)etween henpecked husbands and 

brawling wives. 

And then, silence being made, a statement 

was propounded to the Court, to the effect 

following. 

To wit, firstly, that Rissin the tailor, and 

Nest, his wife, had had a fray. 

Rissin, it was said, although a little man 
and of an easy temper, could make a breeches 
with any one in Wales — the more the pity if he 
couldn't wear it. Nest was a notorious vixen, 
and very strapping. 

Rissin, although he talked little, was fond 
of company, and of joining in a pint at the 
tavern; but Nest had followed him there so 
often, and mobbed him away so cruelly, that of 
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late he had heen ohserved to slink by as fast as 
he could; and when he did chance to turn in 
with a neighbour or so, it was a hard matter to 
get him to sit, but he would drink his mug 
standing, with his eye twinkling towards the door. 
All which, it was submitted, was slavery to pet- 
ticoat government, and a disgrace to manhood. 
However, it so happened on a late occasion, 

that Rissin, falling into company at the tavern, 
after a pint or two, plucked up his spirits, and 
took a seat. He was not much given to talk, it 
is true; but when pleased, he had a chuckle or 
twitter, and now and then a wheezing little laugh, 
which his neighbours understood well enough, 
and they were all now glad to see him again with 
these old signs of enjoyment. They shook him 
by the hand, and told him to be a man again, 
and pluck up a spirit; for all had a regard for 
the little tailor, inasmuch as he had made and 



^ 
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mended for them for a number of years. Rissin 
by this time had become so jovial that he sang 
them a song, and confessed by the way, that he 
thought himself safe enough from Nest, as he 

had told her when he left the house that he was 
going to certain places to take some measures ; 

and then he chuckled, and wheezed into his 
peculiar little laugh. But all the good men 
were grieved to see thereby how complete was 
his bondage to petticoat sway, and how the fear 
of it was constantly on him. And again they 
urged him to pluck up a spirit and assert his 
manhood. 

The company had now drunk together in a 
friendly way for the best part of the evening, 
to keep up good fellowship in the neighbourhood ; 
when, all of a sudden, Nest bounced in upon 
them. She looked fiercely around the room, 
and as soon as she saw Uittle Rissin snivelling 
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in the corner, she went up to him with huge 
strides^ and stood over him with arms a-kimbo^ 
like one struck dumb by a thing past believing. 
RissiU} looking very simple,, was trying to 
send a feeble smile at his companions, when 
a sitter-by interposed, and after preluding with 
several hems, declared " as how it was a rule 
in all companies he had ever smoked or drunk 
in, that if a man's wife came there to disturb 
them, she was to be turned out by force, and 
that person was to stand treat to the com- 
pany." This met with general concurrence, 
which, being a little gone in beer, they intimated 
some by a nod, others by a wink and a smile, 
and others again by a grunt, a wriggle in their 
seats, or twisting of their tobacco quids round 
their mouths and spitting on the floor. Nest 
seeing things go against her, looked again 
fiercely at the little tailor, then turned suddenly. 
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and after shaking her fist at him, went off, with 
a violent exclamation, like a fury. 

Rissin, however, was no longer easy in his 
seat, and he soon rose to go; but being over- 
taken with beer, so that he could not exactly 
stand, one of the company, who was more steady, 
helped him home. 

When they reached the house, they found 
Nest squatting on a three-legged stool, with her 
chin on the palms of her hands, and her elbows 
on her knees, over a fire that was nearly out. 
They had staggered into the middle of the 
room before she was roused out of her dumps. 
But immediately then her clapper-clawing 
frightened the sleeping children and the cur 
dog, and the whole house was filled with uproar. 
With this her fiiry heightened ; she flew about 
the room, and then seizing a parcel of old coats 
and breeches that were there to be patched, she 
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darted them at Rissin's head^ and so knocked 

him down. 

In this fall Rissin's nose was broken against 

the three-legged stool before the fire, so that 

the blood trickled down his lip and chin ; which, 

according to the old custom, brought the case 

under the jurisdiction of the Coolstrin Court. 

Here, at the conclusion of the statement of 
the case, a general stir and murmur passed 

through the assembly; and Gronow Punter, 
after directing that the tailor and his wife should 
be summoned to appear at their next session, 
adjourned the court to that time se'nnight. As 
soon as it broke up, and its rustic members had 
laid aside their gravity of countenance, a prodi- 
gious clatter arose, and all laughed and chat- 
ted^ and bestowed great praise on the official 
personages, especially old Gronow, "for their 
wonderful grand looks." 
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At subsequent Courts witnesses were examined 
as to the hectoring tenor of Nest's general 
conduct, as well as to prove the particular 
instance under investigation. She herself was 
summoned to attend and make her defence, as 
some women had been known to do on similar 
occasions. But she was far from taking any 
such course; and it was observed that she 
would scarcely look at her neighbours in passing 
with quick strides since these proceedings had 
begun, and would be heard to mumble gruffly to 
herself after she had gone by. 

It is surprising with what decorum the 
witnesses were made to behave themselves. 
For old Gronow Punter would not permit them 
either to grin, or chew tobacco, or spit, or to 
stroke their heads ; and when one in the course 
of a long examination chanced to lean against 
the churchyard wall to rest himself a little, the 
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old man looked full at him with a wonderful gruff 
countenance, and then thundered at him^ to stand 
up, or he should be committed to the church 
porch. " Ha !" said the rustic fellows, turning 
and winking to one another, ^^ there 's a judge 
for you !" 

When the evidence had been gone through, 
the mock advocates had to exercise themselves 
in arguments on one side and the other; and 
all who were present declared it wonderful to 
hear how fine they talked. The old custom 
requires, that before the riding be adjudged, it 
should be proved that blood had been drawn 
in enforcing petticoat government. In this 
case the statement and proof were, that the 
tailor had been knocked down, and by the fall 
blood was drawn; which, it was submitted, 
brought it within the custom. But, on the other 
hand, it was answered by the women's advocate, 
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that Rissin was so far gone in beer, that a slight 

touch might have sent him down, and that the 

blood fetched by the stool could by no means 

be held to be fetched by Nest. The question 

completely gravelled old Gronow for some time, 

and he was observed to scratch his head often 
while pondering on it. At length, however, 

he gave a sudden slap upon his thigh, and 
pronounced it against Nest. "For,** said he, 
if Nest had taken the stool by one of the legs 
and, knocking Rissin on the head, had drawn 
blood, it is clear the blood would be chargeable 
to her; and then, where is the difference 
.between knocking the stool against him, and 
knocking him against the stool ?" Here there 
was an appla^iding grunt and a twisting of their 
quids about their mouths among the listeners. 

When now all that could be said on each side 
had thus been heard, the important evening 
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came when old Gronow was to deliver judgment- 
It was whispered as he took his seat that he had 

been long poring on this part of the matter; 
and indeed, when he had been heard mumbling 
to himself, either on his cobbler's stool or in his 

garden, people would wink, and say that he was 

practising against the last Court. 

After he had put his q\iid of tobacco out of 
his mouth into his waistcoat pocket, he addressed 

them as follows : 

" Well now, neighbours, we have been all this 
while upon a question of our rights and liberties; 
and a serious thing it is, I can tell you. We 
have heard the English folks vapour about 
something of the same sort ; but, for as much as 
ever I could see, they comprehend little about 
the matter. I will hold there never were such 
wise people as the Welshmen of old times, who 
gave us this custom of the Coolstrin to guard 
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ur liberties from the Women. For, neighbours, 
it is from them that the danger is. It is a more 
perilous thing, at last, keeping ourselves free 
from them, than frt>m the Saison or Franks, 

or any other outlandish folks, I warrant 
you: and as for the Lord of the Manor, who 
would not rather do him suit and service when 
called for, than be slaves to our wives for ever- 
lasting ? 

" Ay, ay, neighbours, all the danger is from 
the Women. For we all know well enough that 
if we give them but an inch, they will be for 
taking an ell. So we must mind, or they will 
soon, make us look simple. And it is a hard 
matter, indeed, making good fight against them : 
for one minute they talk us fair, and wheedle 
us in ways that can't be resisted; and then the 
next they let loose their tongues in another 
fashion, and clapperclaw us, till we slink, like 
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silly cullies, into whatever they like. So, you 
see, it is no light matter keeping the breeches 
from them, even when we do at times carry it 
with a high hand; but if they could but once 
get us fairly under, it would be worse with 
us, I warrant you, than if we were slaves to 
witches, or to the fairies, or any of the Gob- 
lins; for the women would not only surely 
task us as bad as any of those, but firk us to 
our work, and mock at us for valiant fellows to 
boot. 

"Ay, neighbours, it is a serious matter, I- 
can tell you. There 's my wife, Friswith, now ; 
every one knows she 's as notable a body as any 
in the parish. But, for all that, I can tell you I 
haven't known what peace or rest is of her, 
ever since I joined in this court to put down 
some of their vagaries. *Ay,' says she, *it 
is a creditable thing for you, Gronow Punter, 
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isnH it, to be making an ass of yourself with 
that old horse's bonB on your head, and putting 
on your grand looks, to be sure, about such 
tom-foolery ? I thought you had more sense,' 
says she ; ^ indeed I did, too.' And then maybe 
she turns, and tells me in a wheedling tone,* 
^not to be after putting a disgrace on them 
all.' There, you see ! What with their j^a- 
yering and their coaxing, we are in a perilous 
condition ! and I only wonder how the world has 
gone on so long without their kicking us right 
out of it. You know, neighbours, what the 
old people, and they were no fools, used to say 
about the stones on Newton Down: — that in the 
moon, the women, in their vagaries, turned upon 
the men, when she was at the full, and flung 
them right down; and that they turned to stones 
as they fell, and pitched there^ to be a constant 
warning to us. 
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"But now, let us come to this vagary of Nest's. 
— ^There, you see, was a grievous case stated 
with wonderful learning by Morgan, who is, I 
must say, a very acute man. That case, in my 
opinion, now, is a very serious matter. It 
shows, you see, a fixed design in Nest to get 
all the power into her own hands, and to make 
a mere cully of Rissin. And it was after this 
that she was for ever acting with that virago 
spirit of her own, till she soon showed that the 
grey mare was the better horse. But she could 
not be content with hectoring over the poor 
man, but must cuif and belabour him, and would 
no doubt before long have tied him by the leg to 
a joint-stool, and have made him light the fire 
and wash the dishes, while she would stand 
over with arms a-kimbo and a bullying look. 
For, if a man shan't drink a pint of beer with a 
neighbour or so, to what won't it come? If the 
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women had but one such sample as. that, we 
should be in a perilous condition indeed, neigh- 
bours ! 

" But now," said old Gronow, in conclusion, 
^^ the upshot of all this is, that it is my judgment 
we must hold a riding upon Nest and Rissin^ 
that these hectoring wenches may see what a 
pretty figure they cut, and learn what it is we 
think of them; and that all men may be put in 
mind to keep the reins tight, and not part 
with the breeches, nor ever knock under to hen- 
pecking." 

Here there was a loud huzza, and the Court 
broke up in a manner sufficiently uproarious. 
Some were even for carrying Gronow Punter 
on their shoulders through the village, for his 
exemplary conduct as judge. But the old man 
declined tiiat honour; so they began to lay their 
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heads together about arranging for the in^ *jt 
day of their procession. 

When that day came, the whole village was 
in commotion. From an early hour the children ^ 
clustered in groups, and looked and talked as 
though something great impended. Every now 
and then you might see the men pass hastily to 
and fro about their dwellings, and at some doors 
they hung out like bees before a swarm. Pre- 
sently those who were to act a part in the pro- 
cession made their appearance, and drew a con- 
course after them to the churchyard; and as soon 
as they had all collected, they began to form the 
order of their train. 

The front was taken by old Gronow Punter, 
who still wore the large triangular horse's bone 
upon his head, and the ^^robe" about his 
shoulders. He was followed by two of the so- 

o2 
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lemn officers with long white wands; and a.'^ 
couple of rustics biBaring pitchforks succeeded 
them. Next came a band of musicians, con- 
sisting of one who beat a frying-pan with a mar- 
row-bone, another who play^ upon a gridiron, 
and others with poker, tongs, and shovel, and 
kettles beat upon with various instruments, so as 
to make up a chorus of kitchen-music, in ad- 
dition to a fife and a drum. After these were 
two standard-bearers; one with a petticoat at 
the top of a pole, and the other bearing a 
breeches in the same manner, only reversed, 
with the upside down. These preceded the two 
who personated Rissin and Nest — ^the heroine 
brandishing a ladle, and the poor cully carrying 
a broom. A great rabble-rout brought up the 
rear. 

As soon as Gronow Punter and the officers of 
his court began to move on, with a solemn dig- . 
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nity of demeanouT) the band of kettles, IryiDg- 
pans, gridirons, horns, fife and drum, struck up 
and the whole procession followed with a shout. 
The standard-bearers now flouted the breeches 
and petticoat; the virago began to firk her cully; 
and all the tfain let loose their antic gestures 
and grimaces. 

In this manner they proceeded to take a 
large circuit through the vale, and excited 
no small commotion in the little villages. 
The men everywhere received them with shouts 
and merriment, and sometimes even with 
bell -ringing; but the women kept within 
doors, and only mocked at them through the 
windows. 

But when at length they returned to their 
own village, the women there had collected to 
scofi^ at them, and poured out a din of hoots 
and yells, that could not be drowned even by 
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tbe Coolstrio band of kitchen-music, and the 
- triuinphant shouts of the riding, as it passed to 
the little tailoi's cottage. Here everything 
was now fastened up and still, and without 
sign of inmate, except a dirty, fretful-looking 
cat, which stared at them through the broken 
window. 

The pole on which the petticoat flourished 
was now fixed oppo^dte the house, and the em- 
blem of woman's sway pelted at with mud^ 
stones, addle eggs, and dirt, until it dropped 
in tatters to the ground, amid ^ wild uproar of 
shouts and hoots, the clangor of the horn, the 
hollow dub of the drilm, the whi£9e of the fife, 
and the jangling of frying-pans, gridirons, and 
kettles of all si^es. Upon this the pole with 
the breeches was elevated on the roof; and as 
soon as the standard of masculine governinen^ 
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waved above the house, all their din was re- 
doubled at seeing the snivelling face of the little 
tailor chuckling in the window, behind the 
staring cat. 



THE BOOKA-BO. 



As I was sauntering with the Parson in the 
fields one evening, three or four children came 
runningin a great fright towards us, while one not 
so fleet as the rest followed at a distance, squall- 
ing and crying at a great rate. They did not stop 
until they had reached us ; when, after flinging 
a few wild and frighted glances behind, they 
looked at one another with a sort of conscious 
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shame, then timidly at us, and, hanging their 
heads, seemed to wish to turn and go off in 
silence, but durst ^ot. The one who had so 
roared at being left hindmost now came tip 
blubbering and panting ; and the mother of 
one of them, attracted by the cries, had also 

arrived. The woman, perceiving no harm had 
actually occurred, turned and di»|pped us a 
curtsy, and then, with all the solicitude of a 
mother, was loud and urgent in demanding the 
cause of their fright. There was a droll hang- 
ing of the nether lip among the little urchins, 
who looked at one another with subdued glances, 
until the most pert amongst . them answered, 
in a sort of whisper, that ^* indeed they had seen = 
the Booka-Bo;" when immediately the others 
took courage, and declared loudly enough, that 
it had rben like a tall shadow behind a hedge 
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where they were gathering blackberries. The 

ft 

woman now put on a mock severity of counte- 
nance^ and chid them sharply, saying that no 

doubt they had been at, some mischief, or they 
would not have been so frightened; and then 
turning round to us, with a smile full of com- 
placency at the mode in which he had " improved" 
the inci4eQt, she remarked to the Parson, 
^Hhat indeed it was well they were afraid of 
something." 

The Parson looked at me, and smiled ; and 
we passed on and pursued our walk, but during 
all the rest of the way I could not keep my 
thoughts from running upon the phantom of 
this incident. 

Indeed the Booka-Bo had been the great 
bugbear of my own infancy, and the image I then 
formed of it recurred now vividly to my recol- 
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lection. I remembered how, when I was cross 
or froward, they used to tell me " to look — that 
the Booka-Bo was behincl that tree," or that 
the Booka-Bo was ready to carry me away ; 
when immediately I would be overawed by 
a fear of the shadowy goblin, peering at 
me^ as they said, with his saucer eyes, and 
then, stifling *my sobs, would nestle up to their 
sides. 

We had now walked on for some time in 
silence, when I turned to the Parson, and told 
him how these images of my childhood were 
all freshly brought to mind. My old friend 
started out of his brown study and presently began 
to enlarge upon the subject. " Ha !" said he, 
** the Booka-Bo is a noted * gloom' or goblin in 
these parts. He stalks about solitary places, 
and it is no trifling matter getting into his power ; 
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for when once he has you, oflF he darts, and 
there is no knowing whither you may be borne. 
According to all accounts, it is he that carries 
those persons who are so much talked about for 
having been borne through the air by spirits. 
You know they say that the ghosts of those who 
have , hoarded though it were but a piece of old 
iron can have no rest till it be brought to light ; 
and it is surprising what a number of old houses 
have been haunted, until a hoard be found, 
when immediately all is quiet. But if the 
treasure have been ill gotten, nothing can appease 
the ghost but flinging it down the stream of a 
river; — so he haunts the place or a -particular 
person till he gets some one to grope it out; 
when immediately the Booka-Bo is ready with 
his services, and wafts them off at the pleasure 
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of the ghost. They always dart to some river, 
to the Ogmore generally, here; and as soon 
as the ill-gotten treasure is flung down the 
stream, the ghost vanishes, and the person is 
borne off without restraint by the Booka-Bo, 
and is often found afterwards at a great dis- 
tance» perhaps in some ditch, and in the most 
doleful plight imaginable." 

Here he ceased; and we relapsed again 
into silence, to which indeed the softness 
of the evening was very persuasive. The 
Booka-Bo gradually vanished from my mind, 
and I insensibly lost myself in contemplation 
of that still glow of beings and those thousand 
low sounds of birds and insects, which are, 
as it were, the breath of evening. This one 
voice of all nature was now only broken 
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Upon by the distant Welsh song of the plough- 
boy to his lazy team of oxen, and a low murmur 
from the sea-shore. 



/ 



EASTER EVE. 



On our return, I was surprised, as we came 
to the churchyard, to find it the scene of extra- 
ordinary employment, until I recollected that 
this was Easter Eve, 

All the village were there, engaged, after the 
old custom, in trimming and adorning the graves 
of their deceased relatives. Some were raising 
the sides with fresh turf, and putting fresh earth 
upon the surface; and others whitewashed the 
stones at the ends; while the women planted 
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rosemary and rue, and the ^rls brought baskets 
of spring flower8> crocuses, daffodils, and prim- 
roses, which were placed in somewhat fantastic 
figures upon all the graves. 

Amongst the rest was jGrwenllian, Ewythr 
Jenkins's daughter, who was there cLressing^ the 
grave of the honest old yeoman. It was the 
first time I had sseen her since her father's 
death, an*now, after wiping her eyes with her 
apron, she went on to relate all about it. How- 
ever, she said, that from the first they had scarcely 
a hope of his recovery, for that indeed they 
heard his Tolaeth the very night after he caught 
the cold that carried him to his grave. After 
describing the manner in whicli the old yeoman 
used to go to rest, and how particular he was 
to fold up his breeches and place them under his 
pillow, especially when there happened to be a 
sixpence in the pocket, she said, that on that 
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night she had taken them from him to sew on a 
button, and threw them on the round table in the 
adjoining room. Presently she drew a chair; 
but as she was going to sit down, there came a 
loud rap on the table, that startled her quite. 
" Oh, Jenny 1" said she to the servant girl who 
was with her, "what was that?" They looked 
at one another, but everything now was as still 
as could be. So she reached out her hand to 
take the breeches; but immediately, as she 
touched them, there came a double rap again on 
the table, under it, louder by far than the first, 
and that made all the furniture.in the room to ring 
again. Upon that, a faintness came, over her, 
that she could almost have sunk to the ground ; 
and she thought something then; but as soon as 
the old man died, Jenny told her that she was 
sure at the time it could be nothing but his 
Tolaeth. 
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An old hound that had been lying on the 
ground with his fore-legs stretched out, and 
his head reclining between them, as he watched 
Gwenllian dressing the grave, now rose up, and, 
after winding slowly round me, looked up into 
my face and wagged his tail. He had been a 
great favourite with the old yeoman, who used 
to extol this ancient Welsh breed, of large size, 
long rough coat, and prodigious ears and flews. 
When r remarked the melancholy expression of 
the old hound's hollow eye, Gwenllian said, one 
would hardly believe how he pined away after 
his old master. All the time Ewythr Jenkin 
lay ill in bed, the hound used to walk backw^ard 
and forward in the house, putting his nose to 
the empty settle, and then going uneasily to the 
old man's bedside, where he would stand 
wagging his tail and looking wistfully at him. 
But what was most aflPecting of all, was to see 
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the " dumb creature" after his master*s death, 
having been always used to accompany him to 
church, go off by himself when he heard the 
bell toll, and, marching slowjy up the aisle, lie 
down in his old place, outside the empty pew. 



THE END. 
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